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THIRD STANDARD. 



THE PEDLAR'S CARAVAN. 

I WISH I lived in a caravan, 
With a horse to drive, like the pedlar-man ! 
"Where he comes from nobody knows, 
Or where he goes to, but on he goes ! 

His caravan has windows two. 

And a chimney of tin that the smoke comes through; 

He has a wife, with a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town. 

Chairs to mend, and delf to sell ! 
He clashes the basins like a bell, 
Tea-trays, baskets, ranged in order. 
Plates with the alphabet round the border ! 

The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 
But his house is just like a bathing-machine; 
The world is roimd, and he can ride. 
Rumble and splash, to the other side ! 
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Witli the pedlar-man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I came home ; 
All the people would read my book, 
Just like the Travels of Captain Cook. 

From " LiLLiPUT Levee." 



SILLY WILLIE. 

In the village of Weston, there was a half foolish 
boy always to be found lying about in the fields or 
woods. He was an orphan, and lived with a dirty, 
drinking old woman, who called herself his aunt, 
but was no relation. She was willing to keep him 
for 25. 6rf. a week from the parish, but little enough 
of that 2^. 6rf. was ever spent upon poor Willie, who 
roamed about like a stray dog, eat turnips, apples, 
and odd bits of bread that people gave him, though 
he never begged. He had had fits, stuttered, was 
weak on his legs, and seemed in both mind and 
body to be no better than a child of five years old, 
terrified at everything, and incapable of fixing his 
attention on anything. Now the Weston school-boys 
thought there was no fun in the world equal to 
hunting Willie. The moment he saw them let loose 
from school, he always ran, and they after him, 
hooting and hallooing like dogs pursuing a hare; 
and when he fell down, as often happened, though 
they did not hurt him, they threw mud or sand 
over him, and made the place ring again with their 
laughter. 

One day, when driven very hard, just like a 
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stag at bay, he flew into the open door of George 
Randall's cottage, and young George shut out his 
tormentors, while his mother went to the gate, 
and, as she said, told '' the young ruffians she should 
like to see them well punished/' After this day 
the poor frightened boy often ran to the Randalls. 
He was such a mass of dirt and rags, that it was as 
much as a tidy woman Kke Mrs. Randall could 
stand to see him come in; but there was an old 
story that made her feel she could never turn him 
out. When her own boy was about three years old, 
he once fell into the river that runs through the 
village, and he always declared that Silly Willie 
jumped in and saved him. No one would believe 
that he had sense to do such a thing, but little 
George declared it was true, and certainly they 
were both that day drenched with water. At last 
the old woman died, and it seemed nothing could be 
done with Willie but send him to the Union, and 
the village generally rejoiced that they were rid of 
such a wretched object, and that he would no longer 
be neglected. But, six months after his removal, 
George Randall and his son were in Stonewall, 
and little George expressed such a strong wish to 
see how Silly Willie went on, that his father let him 
go to see him. 

"Yes, you may see him," said the porter, 
"but it isn't any good, he won't speak, and 
he won't do nothing; he lies on the floor and 
cries like a baby ; he's no sense, not he ; he's been 
punished, but it's no use." 

However, George was only the more anxious to 
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see him. He was lying on the stone floor of the 
Fnion infirmary; sev^ idiotic and sick people 
were in the room. When he heard George's 
voice, he* looked at him, saying, 

" Oh take me out ! take me out ! '* 

"Why," said George, "you have tidy clothes 
now and enough to eat ; why are you not happy ?" 

" They shut me up I they shut me up ! " he 
kept repeating, and he clung to George till 
he could hardly bear to leave him. 

" I wish you could take him out,'' said the master, 
" we can do nothing with him, he has been put on 
punishment diet more than once to bring him to 
reason, but all in vain. ' Let me out ! ' are all the 
words he says." 

GetMTge was obliged to leave him ; but all the way 
home he tried to persuade his father to think of 
some way of getting him out. But his father 
thought George was silly indeed to wish it, and 
that the 2s. 6d. the parish would allow would pay 
no one for keeping him properly; besides, who' 
would be plagued with such a boyP But George 
hoped he might do better with his mother, and he 
waited till Sunday-night, when the little ones were 
gone to bed. 

"Oh, mother, I would give anythrug to get 
Willie away! he'll die, shut up there! all he 
cared for was being in the fields and the woods, 
and he knows ever so much about birds, and snails, 
and squirrels; he isn't foolish about them; and, 
mother, he did save my life when I was little, and, 
he's quite clean now and his hair quite short. They 
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do notliing but bathe and wash the people in the 
XJnion." • 

" But, my boy, how is 28. 6d, a week to pay us, 
find so many of you to feed, and bread one penny 
dearer this very day ?" 

"Mother, I've been thinking I could take a 
place every day after school; I believe farmer 
Smith would give ine Is. or Is. 6d. a week if I go 
there at four o'clock of a day to drive up the 
<50ws for milking and feed the pigs. Willie 
wouldn't cost more than that and the 2^ 6d." 

"My boy, what can I say ? At church this morning 
we heard about doing good to others hoping for 
nothing again, and if you really will work for him, 
I will try and persuade your father." And she sue- 
<jeeded, as good wives generally do. 

So George had the pleasure of going to fetch 
Willie. At first, he eould not believe it ; but 
when once out of the iron enclosure he clapped 
his hands and danced like a child, while the 
workhouse people thought the Randalls must be 
as silly as poor Willie to take charge of him. 
And yet they were not hard or -evuel people, 
but he had been brought there in such dirt and 
rags that they quite believed he was the idiot 
he seemed ; and having hundreds under their care, 
they had not time to look after him, or to see 
what degree of sense was left in him. 

To find himself an object of care and attention, was 
so new to poor Willie that it seemed to melt away in 
some degree the fog that was over his mind. He 
began to feel the greatest confidence in the Kandalls, 

A 3 
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and to believe that every word they said was right, 
and everything they ordered must be done. If Mrs. 
Randall told him to watch the baby when asleep, 
the Queen of England herself could not have made 
him stir till she came back. Even George's 
lightest orders were obeyed ; so he was able to take 
him with him to the farmer's, where his love of 
animals and his kindness to them, soon made him 
really useful, and his idea of the necessity of strict 
obedience to any commands from the Randalls made 
him dependable, as it is called. 

A valuable horse of Smith's was very ill ; the 
farmer had sat up with it himself one night, and 
the next, gave it into the charge of his head man. 
Willie begged to stay with him, and the man said, 
"Well, you'll be no good, but still you'll be company, 
so you may stay." George told him, as long as 
the man kept awake, not to speak, nor to do any- 
thing, but should the man be sleepy or queer, he was 
to call his master ; for George knew the man was 
given to drink, and generally kept a bottle of gin 
within reach. Sure enough, it being a cold night, he 
first offered some to Willie, who answered, " Thank 
you, sir, Mr. Randall does not allow me to drink 
spirits." " You are Silly Willie still ; there's all the 
more for me." And he made so free with his bottle 
that he fell into a drunken sleep, while the poor 
horse was in agonies, for the want of the soothing 
remedies that ought to have been given. Then 
Willie remembered his orders, and called the farmer, 
who discharged the man, and gave Willie half a 
sovereign, (the first bit of money he had ever 
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touched in his life), for saving his favonrite horse by 
his watchfulness and obedience. And the more poor 
Willie was trusted, and the more kindly he was 
treated, the faster grew his mind ; so that in two or 
three years, he needed not George to work for him, 
for he could get his own livelihood. 

Now what do you think of those boys whose treat- 
ment had a great share in making that poor boy foolish 
for life P What do you think they deserved P I do 
not believe they meant to be as terribly cruel as they 
really were. They were thoughtless. In that respect, 
worse than Willie ; for they did not use the sense 
that God had given them, and for which they were 
accountable. Many children, but chiefly boys, seem 
to have immense pleasure in showing their power 
over defenceless creatures. How would they like 
armed men to amuse themselves by hunting them 
like hares, or by laughing at them and ridiculing 
them P And yet they have all been taught to do 
unto others as they would others should do unto 
them. They have all read of Him whose name they 
bear if they are Christians, who went about doing 
good, relieving every sorrow, and touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. 



THE PRIMEOSE. 

Oh, yellow primrose, pale and fair, 
How pretty and how sweet you are ! 
And yet how long you hide your head 
In those soft leaves that roimd you spread] 
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I would not lift your humble face 
To prouder seat or lordly place : 
Such modest charms woidd fade away 
In stormy wind and burning ray. 

Your little life were happier sped 
Within your calm and shady bed. 
And purer thence your odour rise, 
Oh, yellow primrose, to the skies I 



DROWNING. 

Ben. Oh, mother, what a jolly day ! such a hard 
frost, and it is Saturday — a whole holiday! I am 
going to slide on the farm pond, and Pat Maloney has 
promised to teach me to skate, and will lend me 
his skates, just to learn. 

Mother, Oh, dear me I do you think the ice will 
bear ? there was no frost till yesterday. 

Ben. To be sure it will beai: : it is as hard as iron. 
We shall have awful fun. 

Mother. Stop, Ben ; I shall be frightened to let 
you go on the ice unless father says you may. Run 
to Jervis's, where he's at work I believe, and ask 
him. 

Ben. All right ; only I know he will say I may. 
1*11 bet you anything he will. 

Mother. Oh, donH go to bet, pray ; T can't bear 
betting. 
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Mrs. Thompson. Oh^ Mrs. Jones^ make haste — 
they've brought word your Ben is drowned in the 
farm pond ; they Ve told me to fetch you. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, what ever was father about to let 
him go ! What ever is to be done P Oh, for pity's 
sake hold my baby for me ; I must run. 

Mrs. Thompson. My good woman, don't take on 
so ; perhaps it isn't true, or perhaps he will come to. 
Hope the best. 

Mrs. Thompson. Do step in, Mrs. Smith ; I'm so 
upset. Here's Ben Jones gone and got drowned ; 
what ever is to be done P his mother is gone dis- 
tracted. She's run to fetch him home. 

Mrs. Smith. Oh, he mayn't be quite dead, and 
there's a many ways people have of bringing them 
to again. I've heard my grandmother say, and she 
was a very aged person, and very experienced, that 
rolling a drowned person in a cask, their heels a little 
higher than their head, is a wonderful cure. You 
see it fetches the water out of them. 

Mrs. Thompson. Indeed! Where ever could one 
get a cask P We have a waterbutt. Should we get it 
ready, do you think P Poor thing ! his mother is so 
upset, and she majm't have the thought. Oh, see I 
here she is, and poor Ben too, carried home in a 
clothes-basket. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, what ever is to be done P Oh, if 
father were but at home I I've sent and sent ; why 
ever don't he come P But the dear boy is gone ! no 
sense in him ! Oh, what shall I do P 

Mrs, Smith. Here, my good woman, compose your- 
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self; IVe got a cask to roll him in, to fetch the water 
out of him, or else we'll hang him by the heels for a 
few minutes. 

Mrs. Thompson. But has nobody sent for the doctor, 
I wonder P 

Mrs. Jones. It isn't of any use, the dear child is 
gone ; but I believe Pat Maloney did run for Doctor 
Williams. Not that I will ever forgive Pat for 
enticing him on the ice ; he's murdered him, he has. 

Mrs. Thompson. And here he comes, riding as if 
for his life. 

Dr. Williams. A case of drowning, is it? My 
good woman, why have not you undressed the poor 
boy P Cut his clothes off quickly, and put him be- 
tween hot blankets, quick ! 

Mrs. Smith. Beg pardon, sir, for interrupting, but 
we were going to roll him in a barrel, it's said to 
be a very fine thing. 

Dr. Williams. It would be certain death, if that's 
what you want. There, get him into bed, and two of 
you warm your hands and flour them, and rub his 
body and legs gently. liaise his head a little, and 
then lift up his arms slowly and gently above his 
head, and then down again, to try to get him to 
breathe. 

Mrs. Smith. But, sir, the water that has drowned 
him P how is that to be got out P 

Dr. TFa7/ea»e5. Nonsense; swallowing water don't 
drown, it's the want of air in the lungs. Because the 
water irritates the top of the windpipe, and it shuts, 
no air can get in. Now just move the arms again. 
I fancy I saw the chest move. 
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Mrs. Jones. Oh, pray, sir, pray do persevere, sir, 
and do all you can to save my poor dear boy ! I 
know, sir, we do owe you a long bill as it is, but 
father and I will work day and night, we will, and 
live on bread and water to pay it, if you do but bring 
him to. Oh, my poor child ! speak to me, do, or I 
shall leave my senses, I shall. 

Dr, Williams. My good woman, I am not think- 
ing about my bill ; but you must not go on so. If he 
can hear you, and I'm not sure he cannot, nothing is 
so bad for him as to be agitated like that. Now 
suppose you go into the kitchen to your baby. 

Mrs. Jones. But I am his mother, sir ; nobody can 
do for a child like his own mother. It's so natural to 
him to have me about him. 

Dr. Williams. But you must keep from kissing 
and crying over him so. I do think his chest moves 
really, thank God ! 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, thank God indeed, sir ! and you 
too, sir ! but you'll let me stop with my dying child, 
sir P Oh, here's father ! Oh, father, how coidd you 
let this precious child go on the ice P You've been 
and murdered him, you have, you and Pat Maloney, 
between you. 

Mr. Jones. Hush, mother, you are out of your 
senses. I've never seen the poor boy since yester- 
day, nor Pat either. I was on WiUings's farm. 

Dr. Williams. I fear, Jones, that your poor wife 
has been too much upset to be fit to stop with Ben, 
who must be very quietly and carefuUy attended to. 
Nurse Wilson is at Willings's, but Mrs. Willings is 
doing very well, and would, I am sure, spare her for 
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a night. If he is left to her, and she follows my 
orders till to-morrow, I believe that, please God, all is 
safe. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, father, you will never let my 
precious child be took from me, when he's only just 
come out of the water ! I am his mother ; nobody 
can do for a child like its own mother. 

Mr. Jones. Hush, my dear ; we must be ruled by the 
doctor, or, if he dies, how we shall reflect on ourselves. 
Depend on it, he knows. If you think well, sir, I*U 
step to Willings. 

Dr. Williams. Do, I'll stay till you bring back a 
nurse. Stop, though! your poor wife has had no 
dinner, and, nursing her baby and all, she's quite 
upset. Here's a shilling; get a little bit of bacon 
and a couple of eggs, and get her to make you some 
tea by the time you come back. I will try whether 
your boy can't swallow a spoonful or two. 

Mrs. Jones. Wouldn't a drop of gin be more re- 
viving, sirP 

Dr. Williams. I fear it would choke him at once ; 
pray don't think of it* 



Dr. Williams. Well, my boy, how are you P all 
right again P 

Ben. Yes, sir, thank you. I don't feel any the 
worse. 

Dr. Williams. If not the worse, I hope you are 
the better, and that you have learnt what comes of 
disobedience. 

Mother. Beg pardon, sir, for speaking a word, but 
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Ben, poor boy, didn't go against his father's word ; 
he couldn't find him. 

Dr, WilliaTns. But didn't you tell him that he was 
not to go without his father's leave P Speak the truth, 
Ben ; wasn't that it ? 

Mother. Oh, sir, he wouldn't have gone if his 
father told him not ; but you see, so unlucky, he was 
at WilKngs's, so I didn't so much blame the poor 
child. You see, sir, I've only just got him back 
from a watery grave, and it goes against a mother's 
heart to speak sharp to him. 

Dr, Williams, I hope, Ben, you see where the 
truth lies, and that you will be a better and a wiser 
boy all your life, having been so near death. I am 
certain that you felt how wrong you had been when 
the ice gave way. Now it was not the ice giving 
way that made it so wrong, it was the disobedience 
itself. Don't forget it, Ben. 

Ben. No, sir, I won't. 



Tim Larkins. Oh, Will, my father's dog has had 
some puppies, and father says I may have the fun of 
drowning them. Come along, and we'll have a lark. 

Will Jones. How are you going to do it P I don't 
think I ever saw puppies drowned. 

Tim Larkins. Oh, it's great fun.* I throw them in, 
and they try to get to land, and I stone them to make 
them go back, and they don't know which they like 
— to be stoned or drowned. 

Will Jones. Well, I don't know. Isn't it rather 
cruel? 
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Tim Larkins. You are just like a girl ; girls are 
always so spooney about beasts. I don't see why we 
mayn't do as we like with them ; besides father says 
they must be drowned, he won't keep them. 

Will Jones. All right ; they must ; but one needn't 
torment them first. 

Tim Larkins. Oh, it's such jolly good fun to see 
them struggling so. But if you want to polish them 
ofiF, you may hold them down with a pitchfork, only 
you don't see them fight for their lives. But there's 
Ben going along, he'll lend us a hand. 

Ben. What game's up now ? What are you going 
to do with those puppies ? 

Tim. Drown them. Come along and help to see 
them bobbing up and down like corks, and the 
mother looking on and howling. Oh, how they do 
howl ! 

Ben. Well, Tim, you know I was as good as 
drowned last week, and nothing can make me lend a 
hand to put any living thing under water. It's 
dreadful. 

Tim. Nonsense, beasts ain't like us ; nobody but 
girls mind about them. 

Ben. Then I'm a girl, I suppose, for I tell you I 
couldn't do it ; I should dream of those puppies, and 
fancy I was drowning with them. 

Tim. What would you have P Are we to be over- 
run with vermin, because everybody is too soft- 
hearted to kill them P 

Ben. Oh no, they must be killed ; but is there any 
need to be so long over it P 

Tim. But we should lose our fun. 
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Ben, Would it be fiin to you to be drowned off 
and on for half an hour P 

Tim. But these are puppies, not boys. 

Ben. And don't they feel as we do ? 

Tim. I suppose not. I don't know. What does 
it matter P Come along, or it will be school-time. 

Ben. I do think farmer Willings is coming. 

Farmer Willings. What are all you lads after 
nowP 

Tim. Only drowning some puppies, sir; father 
told me to. 

Willings. And did he tell you to do it in that cruel 
way P Why, Tim, if you were my boy, I'd just hold 
your head under water, till you had a good taste of 
what drowning was like. 

Tim. But these are only puppies. 

Willings. And don't they feel pain P Who told 
you they didn't P 

Tim I didn't know ; one always goes on as if they 
didn't. 

Willings. Tim, when you were a little fellow in 
petticoats, I saw you one day tearing flies' legs and 
wings off. Your mother said you were but a child 
and knew no better. I said if you were mine I 
would just pull your ear till you did know better. 
And I have one more thing to say : you expect next 
harvest that I should let you work with your father 
about my farm ; you needn't expect it, for a cruel 
boy shall never come near my beasts. 

Tim. Oh, sir, I didn't think you'd mind ; I'd never 
hurt anything of yours. Hope, sir, you'll give me 
the trial I 
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Willings. Not I, Tim ; not if I know it. I wouldn't 
trust a beast of mine to your care, not if you'd pay 
me to do it. A boy who takes pleasure in torment- 
ing anything alive, if it were but a fly or a worm, 
shall have no footing on my premises. 



ROBIN REDBREAST'S SECRET 

I'm little Robin Redbreast, sir, 

My nest is in the tree. 
If you look up in yonder elm 

My pleasant home you'll see. 

We made it very soft and nice 

My pretty mate and I ; 
And all the time we worked at it 

We sang most merrily. 

The green leaves shade our lovely home 
From the hot scorching sun, 

So many birds live in the tree 
We do not want for fun. 

The light breeze gently rocks our nesi 

And hushes us to sleep, 
We're up betimes to sing our song, 

And the first daylight greet. 

I have a secret I would like 

The little girls to know ; 
But I won't tell a single boy. 

They rob the poor birds so. 
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We have four pretty little nests, 
We watch them with great care ; 

Full fifty eggs are in this tree, 
Don't tell the boys they're here. 

Joe Thompson robbed the nest last year, 

And, year before, Tom Brown. 
I'll tell it loud as I can sing 

To every one in town. 

Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, 

Will tell you just the same. 
To make us all so sorrowful 

Is such a wicked shame. 

Oh ! did you hear the concert 

This morning from our tree P 
We give it every morning 

Just as the clock strikes three. 

From " Youths' Penny Qazeti'e.*' 



THE ORANGE GIRL. 

Betty Baker was bom nobody knows where, and 
was brought up nobody knows how. Poor people 
are often very good to each other, and Betsy's friends 
were especially so to her, because she was an orphan 
child, who, as they said, had nobody to give her a 
thought. So first one woman gave her shelter for a 
few days, and then another, till she got old enough to 
do errands and to earn a few pence. 
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She slept in the smnmer on door-st^s, or under 
an archway, or under a cart in Covent Garden, where 
she often fed on the refuse vegetables and fruit 
that she picked off the ground. She was always in 
rags ; but when they quite fell off, some kind person 
gave her some more. She was a strong, active girl, 
and the mistress of a gin-shop took a fancy to her, 
and told her she would give her a basket of oranges 
which she might hawk about the streets, and bring 
her what she got for them, and in return she would 
find her a bed, and odds and ends of food. 

Betty was delighted, and managed to sell the 
oranges well. The room in which she slept was 
small, and sometimes ten or twelve people were 
huddled together there, on heaps of straw, and 
to her food her mistress often added a drop of gin 
to make up for a short meal. But poor Betty had 
known no better life, till one day she was selling 
oranges to a lady in Great Russell Street, who 
asked her where she lived. She told her, and the 
lady, a Mrs. Symes, found that Betty was paying her 
mistress a great deal more than the worth of her 
keep. So she told her to give notice to leave, and 
promised to lend her money enough to buy a basket 
of her own, and oranges of her own, which she should 
repay her by degrees. 

The gin-shop mistress was very angry, but Betty 
left her. First Mrs. Symes sent her maid with her 
to one of the penny bathing places, and for the first 
time in her life she knew what a good wash was like. 
Then some decent clean clothes were ready for her, 
and then at one of the new model lodging-houses 
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she got a bed in a room with two respectable 
women for Is. 6d, a week, and a good meal for 3d. at a 
dining-hall. She hardly knew herself, and wondered 
how she had lived in such dirt and misery before. 
Sunday used to be the best day for selling oranges, but 
Mrs. Symes persuaded her that for mind and body too 
she had better keep her Sundays. 

Even horses are the worse for never having a 
rest all the seven days, much more a poor girl 
who is always on her feet. And Mrs. Symes found 
that the horses knew as much as Betty did about 
right and wrong, about the God who made her, 
the Saviour who died for her, the Bible that was 
written for her. She had never been inside a church, 
and could not have understood a word she heard 
if she had. She asked Mrs. Symes's servants to let 
her go with them to Westminster Abbey, which 
was near. She liked the music and the painted 
windows, and wondered ^t the large building, but 
that was all. But Betty was grateful to Mrs. Symes, 
and when she advised her to learn to read, and found 
for her an adult evening-school, she gladly went, and 
perhaps all she heard and all she read struck her 
much more than it does those children who have 
known it all their lives. It is certain that she be- 
came a very good girl ; she repaid Mrs. Symes, saved 
money, was able to set up a shop near Oxford Street, 
and married a man who keeps a cab, and brings all 
his earnings home to his wife. 
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THE CONCERT IN THE WOOD. 

A CONCERT once by Mr. Spring 

Was given in the wood ; 
He begged both old and young to comei 

And all to sing who coidd. 
Miss Lark, the music to begin. 

Her favourite ballad sang, 
A well-known air, and liked by all, 

So clear her sweet voice rang. 

And next a gentleman appeared, 

Come lately from abroad. 
His song was short, but much admired. 

And so it was encored. 
He said that Cuckoo was his name. 

His style was quite his own. 
He sang most kindly while he stayed. 

But aU too soon was gone. 

The Finches then were asked to sing* 

Would they get up a glee 
With Mr. Linnet and his wife. 

Who sing so prettily P 
And in the chorus many more 

No doubt would take a part ; 
Young Blackcap has a splendid voice. 

And sings with all his heart. 

Now came a much-expected guest> 
Young Lady Nightingale ; 

So late, that everybody feared 
She really meant to fail. 
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At first she said she could not sing, 

She was afraid to try ; 
But then she sang, and all the air 

Was filled with melody. 

The guests were charmed, and begged for more. 

She said she could not stay ; 
But still she sang one other song. 

And then she went away. 
Then Mr. Blackbird a duet 

Began with Mrs. Thrush : 
They sang so well, that all were glad 

To gather round the bush. 

And so they sang, and still sing on ; 

And all who music love. 
Should lose no time, but go and hear 

The concert in the grove. 
There is no entrance- fee to pay. 

All guests are welcome there. 
Who come with simple thankful hearts. 

In joys like these to share. 

From " The Children's Choral Book." 



THE CLEVEREST GIEL IN THE SCHOOL. 

Alice Wilson was the cleverest girl in Thomhope 
School. She was always at the top of her class ; and 
' . not being at all shy, was ready to answer every ques- 
tion at the Examinations, more readily than the 
others ; so she got more notice than was good for her 

B 
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for she began to tlimk herself quite a wonder. Her 
father and mother were good, industrious people, but 
no scholars. Learning was not so much the fashion 
when they were young, and they had had to work 
very hard to bring up their family. Alice had a 
younger sister, Bessie, who was as slow as she was 
quick, who was as shy as she was forward ; so she had 
no one in her own family to be compared to herself, 
and she in a manner tried to rule them all, in a way 
that often vexed her parents. 

One day when she came in from school, her mother 
said, " Ally, Mr. Franklin's maid says they must have 
their clean things home to-night, as they are going 
from home suddenly to-morrow. I've been slaving 
at them since six o'clock, and have got them done. 
Now would you, my girl, take the barrow and wheel 
them up to Franklin's for me P " 

^'Certainly not," said Alice, sitting down and 
taking out her books ; " I have my home lessons to 
learn. If Franklin's people want their clothes they 
must send for them, if you are too tired to take 
them." 

Now it was not right of Mrs. Wilson to allow 
Alice to talk in this way ; but she was always rather 
afraid of her clever daughter, and said : — 

" Well, I will have a cup of tea, and I dare say 
then I shall feel rested and able to take them, as you 
lay you cannot. I have promised they shall have 
them." 

" Oh ! " said little Bessie, " do make two bundles, 
mother, and let me carry them, one before tea, and 
one after ; do let me." 
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" Bless you, my darling !** said her mother ; " you 
are a comfort to me ; but I couldn't let your little legs 
go all that way twice. Get the kettle to boil quick, 
and after tea I'll go, and you shall run along with 



me. 



All this time Alice pretended to be learning her 
lessons, but in fact she was very unhappy. She felt 
jealous of her sister, but yet was too proud to offer to 
go herself. She kept quieting her conscience by 
thinking " I know I ought to learn my home lessons. 
Can anybody say that's wrong P And yet how could 
I, if I had to drag the barrow all that way P " But 
she knew in her heart, that if she got up half an hour 
earlier the next morning, she would be able to learn 
them all the same. 

Her mother and Bessie went off; but one of Alice's 
home lessons was the verse, ** Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord," and she found it rather difficult 
to persuade herself that she had not disobeyed hers. 

" If mother had told me I must go," she said to her- 
self, ^* of course I should ; but she didn't, so I reckon 
I have not disobeyed her. And then we are told 
to obey them in the Lord, and teacher says that means 
when they order us to do right things ; now certainly 
it's wrong not to learn my home lessons and to keep 
top of my class." But Alice was too clever a girl 
not to know that she was saying to herself " peace, 
peace, when there was no peace," for she felt very 
uncomfortable. 

In two hours her mother got home, but she looked 
very ill, turned quite white, and would have fallen 
if Alice had not caught her. Bessie called in their 

B 2 
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neighbour, Mrs. Smith, who bathed her head with 
Tinegar, put her feet in hot water, and got her to 
bed; but when her husband found her there he 
said: — 

" Why, mother, how is this P I left you quite 
hearty this morning. What ever have you been 
doing?*' 

" Doing ! *' said Mrs. Smith ; " this is what it is, 
she has been a killing herself with standing at the 
tub all day, to get those clothes washed for Frank- 
lin's, and then to think of her wheeling them all the 
way up the*e. No wonder she was took bad ! " 

" But why didn't she send Alice with them P" said 
her father. 

Poor Alice! She had rather have wheeled 
twenty barrows than have felt as frightened as she 
did lest her mother should tell her father what had 
passed. But Mrs. Wilson was very loving and for- 
giving, and she only answered, " Oh, never mind I 1 
wanted to go, and took Bessie. I'm all right now, and 
only want a good sleep." But she was not all right 
really, and after a bad night the doctor was sent 
for. He said she was very ill from over exertion, and 
must remain quietly in bed for at least a fortnight. 

"Then," said her father, "Alice must stay at 
home, to nurse you and do for us." 

" Oh don't, please ! " said Mrs. Wilson ; " Alice 
will fret after her school, and she gets on there so 
fast. Besides, Bessie is fifty times more use ; let me 
have Bessie, father." 

Wilson said he would think about it, and he did 
tltijik, and came to the conclusion that school coidd 
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not be the right place for Alice, if it made her so 
useless at home. 

When he and Alice were alone after tea, he said : 

" My girl, your mother is very badly, and you will 
be wanted at home for a bit to do for her and us too, 
I'm thinking/* 

" Would not Bessie do as well, or better, father P 
She is so backward at school it cannot matter to her to 
be away ; but I shall lose so many places in my class.'' 

" Ally, dear," said her father, "you think ever so 
much about your class and your learning, and I am 
very glad you are so clever at your books, if you 
make good use of them ; but if being top at school 
makes you neglectful and saucy to that mother of 
yours lying up stairs, I had rather you had never 
known your letters. You have more to learn of 
such a mother, than you could teach her through a 
long summer's day, I can tell you. See how all her 
life she has thought nothing of herself, only to do 
her duty to God and man ; and now I'll not see her 
neglected. So mind my words: the day may be 
coming when your heart will feel very sore if you 
let her want for anything that you can do for her." 
And then fear of the terrible calamity that he saw 
approaching, made him cry like a child. 

Alice cried too, for many reasons; but she was 
touched and frightened, and really wished to do all 
she could ; but she was beyond everything surprised 
to find, that, with all her endeavours, she was a 
wretchedly bad nurse, and little Bessie an excellent 
one. It was Bessie that, when once shown how to 
make a poultice, coidd always do it to perfectioxL 
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She had long ago made excellent gruel and brotb. 
It was Bessie who knew on which shelf the medicine 
bottle stood. It was Bessie who always read and 
remembered the directions on the bottle. She was 
so quiet and gentle; never saying an unnecessary 
word, or asking an unnecessary question ; never in 
the way, but never out of the way — all her 
thoughts fixed on her mother. 

Alice could not understand how it all was, or why 
she was so unhandy and forgetful, while she could 
do long division sums, the whole length of her slate, 
without a mistake. But she was clever ; and she 
was not an unfeeling or thoughtless girl ; and at last 
the truth dawned upon her. She had all her life 
been selfish, and a selfish person never can be of the 
least use as a nurse. It was not so bad a sort of 
selfishness as love of eating, or dress, or any of the 
common forms of self-indulgence, but still it was of 
herself and her own advancement in the three R's, 
as they are called, that she thought from morning 
till night. 

She never entered into other persons' feelings, 
or had any sympathy for those who lost the 
prizes that she won. It was not till she felt likely 
to lose her mother, that she found out how entirely 
the comfort and well-doing of the family depended 
upon that mother on whom she had looked down ; 
and then, too, she discovered how much more able 
stupid slow Bessie would be to supply her place, than 
her clever self. She had time for all these thoughts 
for, during six weeks, Mrs. Wilson lay in almost 
a hopeless state, and the reflection of the share 
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Alice had had in bringing on her illness was almost 
more than she coidd bear. She recovered at last, to 
find her eldest daughter a different person, humble, 
and thoughtful, and affectionate, and though not 
neglecting her home lessons, always making much 
more effort to do her home duties. 



THE WOMAN AND THE BIRD. 

BY ONE OP THE JIUTHORS OP " CHILD- WORLD." 

I*LL tell you a story, children, — 

A story you've never heard, — 
Of a woman who lived in a hovel, 

Whose life was saved by a bird ; — 
A woman so poor and lonely. 

With nothing to make life sweet, 
Working, and toiling, and working. 

And never enough to eat. 

Walking for work to the village, 

And wearily home again. 
She saw a wicked boy-robber 

Putting a bird to pain. 
She had but a little sixpence 

To get her dinner that day ; 
But she saved the bird from the robber, 

And gave her one sixpence away. 
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And die made the bird her darling, — 

She was bo poor and alone. 
That she thought it a lorely wonder 

To have a bird of her own. 
She hung the cage in her hovd. 

And t^ided the bird with care ; 
Aud often when she was hnngry 

The bird had enough and to spare. 



Weary and weary with waiting. 

Oat of her way she would go 
To gather the fine &eeh groundsel 

Birds are so fond of, you know. 
And, eix \ the poor litile peqniea. 

That need to get her $i 
Mast go for the seed and s 

Withwhiehh ""~ 
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And^ou with whom love is plenty, 
Oh, is not your pity stirr'd 

For a woman made less unhappy 
By only loving a bird V 



And when she was faint with hunger. 

Weary, and wasted, and ill, 
And lay on the floor of the hovel, 

Clay-cold, and white, and still, 
And the bird was singing above her, 

And flying about and around, 
And perching on head and shoulder, 

And hearing no loving sound ; — 

bird, of what were you thinking f 
^ bird, shall we never know ? 
R fluttered your wings in terror, 
r pretty eye glittered so 1 
i and ruffled your A 
nth a irighfcarf <»y- 
[U6hedtlii»^»*»^ 
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The young were so gay and idle, 

With hearts so eager and Kght ; 
And the grown-up people so busy, 

Planning from morning tiU night ; 
And all were thinking and speaking 

Of things they had seen and heard ; 
And all of themselves or each other. 

With never a thought for the bird. 

Baek flew the bird in its terror. 

Back to the hovel again ! 
And ^tis asking all whom it passes. 

And 'tis asking them all in vain ; 
And near the hovel it met her, 

The girl with the innocent grace. 
And the hand that was always ready. 

And the sweet little pitying face. 

And it fluttered and flew about her, 

And cried a despairing cry. 
And flew away to the hovel, 

And back to the girl did fly. 
And the girl looked up with wonder. 

But able to understand. 
For the quick perceptive spirit 

Still goes with the comforting hand. 

So the two went into the hovel. 
And life went in with them there : 

For death could not hold the creature 
Of whom a bird took such care. 
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And all who heard the sweet story 

Did comfort and aid impart. 
With work for the willing fingers 

And love for the kindly heart. 

From " Child Nature/' 



THE WHALES' BALL. 

Deep, deep, down in the sea, miles and miles further 
down than you ever went, is the palace where 
Whale, the King of the Fish, lives. Such a beautiful 
cool palace, made of rock, and fitted up inside with 
coral I 

Now in case no fish ever asked you to dine, or to 
drink salt water with him, I am going to tell you 
about the ball which King Whale gave when the 
Prince of the Whales came of age. 

Whales usually live in great state, and do not 
care to see their neighbours; but the queen persuaded 
the king that solitude is no better for fish than for 
man or beast, and at last he gave in and said that 
he would give a ball. Then all was bustle in the 
sea. You never saw such waves as were kicked up. 
The dust on the land is nothing to them. In fact, 
two or three ships were wrecked in consequence. 

Salmon, the butler, said that he could not pretend 
to get through the waiting without more help. All 
the shells wanted cleaning, and several of them were 
chipped. 

As soon as Salmon's wishes were known, a good 
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many fish swam after the place. Indeed the wages 
offered were so good that seyeral Pikes left the fresh 
water and came into the sea to offer their services. 

Next came a Crab; but although he was very- 
handy with his claws, his way of walking was so 
awkward, the Whale said he was ashamed to see him. 
However, Salmon told him to come, but to remain in 
the backwater, where he would not be so much 
observed. Then hurried up two Eels, with slim 
genteel figures, and nicely oiled hair. They were 
very active, almost too much so, in fact; for Mrs. 
Lobster, the fat red cook, caught one helping himself 
to sea-weed on the sly. Still they looked so well in 
their livery, that Salmon engaged them. 

At last the great day arrived. The Star-fish were 
all rubbed bright, and shone beautifully. Lol)ster 
got very hot with getting the Jelly-fish into their 
moulds. The Talking-fish stood ready to announce 
the visitors' names, and the Crab waited to take off 
the ladies' cloaks with his claws. First appeared 
the head and shoulders of General Cod, attended bv 
the Master Smelts. The Smelts were rather grand 
fish, and very angry at their low relations, the 
Sprats, who rushed in after them, trying to look as 
if they belonged to the same party. Between our- 
selves, I do not think that they had been invited at 
all, but managed to slip by Salmon when he was not 
looking. 

Next tripped up the Miss Whitings, nicely 
bread-crumbed, and with their tails held neatly 
in their mouths. Then two Yarmouth Bloaters 
strolled in — rather dry fellows, but highly respect- 
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able. Then the real Turtle, and after him a mock 
one, who was, of course, turned away as an impostor. 

Now the king loved to see children happy ; so an 
orphan school of very small fish, Shrimps, were 
marched in two and two, headed by a stout Prawn, 
their master. These little creatures sat in a gallery 
where they could see all that went on, and behaved 
in a very nice and orderly manner. I forgot to say 
that they were really sandy-brown fish : but getting 
into warm water, they gave one kick, when the 
Prawn gave the word, and put on their pink dress, 
without which they could not have appeared at 
table. 

The only thing that went wrong was that not 
even Turbot, the beadle, could keep the sea clear 
of Cockles and Winkles, who kept on staring in a 
very rude way at the great people, and were spiteful 
enough to throw sand at the little Shrimps as they 
marched past. 

Old Miss Oyster, who was nervous and timid, 
was so alarmed by the conduct of the Cockles that 
she closed her carriage door so tightly that at first 
it could not be opened; and when it was, she had 
fainted, and a great deal of vinegar had to be given 
her before she at all recovered. 

At last the dance began. Fish dance very slowly, 
and very often stop to take a little sea- weed. Here 
again the Cockles and Winkles were most trouble- 
some, climbing up the windows and staring in. Then 
the queen, thinking that the dance had lasted long 
enough, told the company that they should see a 
show. 
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There is no Punch and Judy under the sea, but 
a couple of Flying-fish had been hired, who went 
head over heels until the Sprats cheered and yelled, 
and even the Smelts forgot their grandeur, and 
clapped their little fins. 

In about an hour supper was announced. 

It was a beautiful sight ! The table was covered 
with sea- weed and Jelly-fish ; the Star-fish shone 
more than gas, which of course cannot be used in 
the sea, as it would go out. (There has been a talk 
in fish newspapers lately of burning cod-liver oil, 
but the smell is an objection.) 

Minnows and Tadpoles stood waiting behind each 
chair. After supper the Talking-fish made all the 
speeches ; and then a band of Prawns, conducted by 
a Gold-fish, stood up, and all the company joined in 
singing 

** The whale, the whale, we now will sing ; 
The ocean's pride, and the fishes* king ! '' 

and, with all good wishes to the Prince of the 
Whales, the happy company swam away. 

From "Good Words for the Youkg.*' 



THE HISTORY OF SOME CHILDREN WHO 
WERE THEIR OWN MASTERS. 

Chapter I. 

Charles. Oh papa ! how I wish I was as tall as 
you! 

Mr. Williams. Why do you want that, my boy P 
Charles. Because no one could order me about 
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then, and I should be able to do whatever came into 
my head. 

Mr, Williams, I fancy some very wonderful things 
would happen if that were so. 

Charles, That there would I 

Mr, Williams, Julia, should you like to be able 
to do exactly what you pleased P 

Julia, Of course I should, papa. 

Charles, Oh, if Julia and I were our own masters ! 

Mr, Williams. Well, dear children, I can give 
you that pleasure. To-morrow, you shall do pre- 
cisely as you please all day long. 

Charles, You are making game of us, papa ! 

Mr, Williams. No, I am quite in earnest. To- 
morrow, neither your mother nor I, nor indeed any 
one in the house, will interfere with you in any way. 

Charles, What fun to feel the bridle on our 
necks ! 

Mr. Williams. That's not all. I will give you 
this indulgence not to-morrow only, you shall have 
it until you yourselves ask me to resimie my au- 
thority. 

Charles, If you wait for that, we shall always be 
our own masters. 

Mr, Williams, I shall be delighted to see you 
so. So prepare yourselves for being very great 
people to-morrow. 

The next morning arrived. The two children, 
instead of getting up at seven o'clock as they gene- 
rally did, remained in bed until nine. Too long a 
night makes folks stupid and heavy, and Charles 
and Julia were no exceptions to this rule. They at 
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last woke of their own accord, and got up in very 
bad humour. However, they got a little more cheer- 
ful when they remembered that they were to do 
exactly as they pleased all day long. 

" Come, what shall we begin with ?" said Charles 
to his sister^ as soon as they had dressed and had 
had their breakfast. 

Julia, Oh, we will play ! 

Ckarles. Yes, but what at P 

Julia. Let's build card-houses. 

Charles, I won't do anything so dull. 

Julia, Will you play at blindman's buff P 

Charles. A nice game that would be, with only 
two players. 

Julia. At chess P at dominoes P 

Charles. You know I hate all sitting-down games. 

Julia. Well, you choose then. 

Charles. Oh ! then we'll play at horses ; you can 
be the horse and I'll be the coachman. 

Julia. I dare say ! and then you'll keep on slash- 
ing me with a whip, as you did the other day. I 
have not forgotten it. 

Charles. I could not help it, you never will 
canter. 

Julia. But it tires me. No, I won't play at horses. 

Charles. Well then, hare and hounds ? I will be 
the huntsman and you must be the hare. Now then, 
look out ! I shall catch you. 

Julia. I hate hare and hounds; you are always 
kicking my heels and tripping me up. 

Charles. Well, if you won't play at any of my 
games, I won't play with you at all ; do you hear P 
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Julia, And I won't play with you either ; do you 
hear? 

And so saying, each left the middle of the room 
and went into a comer, where they stayed for a long 
time without looking at each other or speaking. 
They were still sulky when the clock struck ten 
o'clock. They had only two hours left before dinner. 

Charlie sidled up to his sister and said, "Well, 
I'll do what you want. I'll play at chess with you." 

Julia. You broke one of the men, and lost 
another ; and you promised me to look for it. 

Charles. I promised you yesterday, but I need 
not keep my word to-day. 

Julia. And pray, why not P 

Charles. You have no right to tell me to do 
anything. 

Julia. I shall tell papa of you. 

Charles. And if you do, I'm not obliged to mind 
him now. 

Julia. Then I won't play at all. 

Charles. Just as you like. 

A second fit of sulks. 

Ofi* went the children to diflferent ends of the 
room. Charles whistled ; Julia hummed a tune. 
Charles knotted a whip, and cracked it; Julia 
dressed her doll, and began a conversation with it. 
Charles yawned; Julia sighed. The clock struck 
again ; eleven ! They had only an hour left before 
dinner. Charles threw his whip out of the window, 
as if he were sick of the sight of it. Julia let her 
doll fall. They looked at each other, and did not 
know what to say. 
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Julia at last broke the silence. " Come^ Charlie, 
I'll be your horse." 

Charles. That's right ! I have got a capital bit 
of string for a bridle. Here it is : put it into your 
mouth. 

Julia. I won't have it in my mouth ! Tie it 
round my waist, or round my arm. 

Charles. What an idea ! Have you ever seen a 
horse with the bit in any other place than its mouth P 

Julia. But I'm not a real horse. 

Charles. You ought to behave as such. 

Julia. I don't see why ! 

Charles. I declare, I believe you fancy you know 
better than I do, who spend a deal of time in the 
stable. Come, take it in the proper way. 

Julia. It isn't a week since you were dragging 
that string in the mud. I won't have it in my mouth. 

Charles. And I won't let you have it ; I'd rather 
not play at all. 

Julia. Just as you like. 

And now a third fit of sulks ensued, more desperate 
than the preceding ones. Charles fetched his whip ; 
Julia took up her doll once more. But the whip 
would not crack, and the doll's clothes came undone 
as soon as they were fastened. Charles sighed; 
Julia cried. Twelve o'clock struck, and Mr. Wil- 
liams came to ask if they were ready for dinner. 

"But, what is the matter?" said he, when he 
noticed their red eyes and disconsolate faces. 

"Nothing, papa," cried the children. They 
dried their eyes, and followed their father into the 
dining-room. 
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Ghapteb II. 
There were several different dishes upon the table, 
and two bottles of wine. 

" Now, children," said Mr. Williams, "if it was 
my business to order you about, I should forbid you 
to eat of all the dishes, and, above all, to drink wine, 
at least, if you did, it must be very little. Both 
wine and pastry are hurtful to children. But to- 
day, you can do as you please, and eat and drink 
whatever you like." 

The children did not wait to be told twice. One 
swallowed great lumps of meat without any bread ; 
the other took spoonful after spoonful of rich gravy. 
They poured out full glasses of wine, which they 
drank off without adding water. 

" But, my dear," whispered Mrs. Williams to her 
husband, " I'm sure they will be ill." 

" I fear so, too," answered Mr. Williams ; " but 
I'd rather they learned once from experience the 
results of eating and drinking too much." 

At last the children could eat no more. They 
left the table feeling stupid and heavy, and their 
heads dizzy. 

"Come, come, Julia," cried Charles, and he 
dragged his sister with him into the garden. Mr. 
Williams thought it prudent to follow them. 

In the garden there was a little pond, and on the 
pond a boat. Charles thought he should like a 
sail. Julia stopped him. " You know," she said, 
" we are forbidden." 

^^ Forbidden !^^ screamed Charles. "Have you 
forgotten that we can do as we please P " 
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*' Oh ! I forgot," said Julia. She gave her hand 
to her brother, and they both jumped in. Mr. 
Williams came nearer, but they did not see him. 
He knew that the pond was not deep. " K they do 
fall in," he thought, " I shan't have much trouble 
in getting them out again." 

The children wanted to unfasten the boat, and to 
sail into the middle of the pond, but they could not 
manage to undo the knots that held it. 

"As we cannot sail," said headstrong Charlie, 
"we'll have a see-saw." And getting astride on 
the stem of the boat, he began to tip it up and 
down. Their heads being a little giddy, the game 
did not go on long. They lost their balance, seized 
hold of each other in trying to regain it, and finally 
'plump both went into the water. 

Mr. Williams sprang forward like lightning, 
jumped into the water, rescued the rash children, 
and carried them, half-dead with fright, into the 
house. Each was put into a warm bed. But they 
shivered with cold, and their heads ached violently; 
and the shivering was at last exchanged for fever. 
They sobbed and cried during the remainder of the 
day, and fell asleep towards evening, completely 
exhausted by fatigue. 

Early the next morning their father came to see 
how they were. 

"Not very well," they replied, in weak voices, 
" our heads still ache very much, and we have pain 
all over us." 

" Poor children," replied the father, " I am very 
sorry for you ; what will you do tb-day P you know 
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no one will interfere with you ; you can please your- 
selves." 

" Oh ! no ! no ! '' they both replied. 

" Why not P you said the other day that it was 
too tiresome to have to be obedient." 

" We have been punished for our folly," replied 
Charles. 

" Enough to last for a long time," added Julia. 

Mr. Williams. You really don't want to be your 
own masters any more P 

Charlie. No, no, papa; tell us what we had 
better do. 

Julia. Yes, please, do. 

Mr. Williarm. Think of what you are saying ; 
for I tell you beforehand, if I am to tell you what to 
do, my first command will be an unpleasant one. 

Charles. Never mind, papa. We will do what- 
ever you tell us. 

Mr. Williams. Well, I have got some very 
useful and very nasty physic here, will you drink 
it immediately P 

Charlie. Yes, yes, papa. 

Julia. Yes, if it is as bitter as aloes. 

Mr. Williams fetched it. Both children swal- 
lowed it without making any faces, and in a few 
hours both were pretty well again. Whenever 
either were naughty, no threat was so alarming as 
that of becoming again their own masters. 

The children were as frightened as if they had 
been told that they should be sent to prison. 

From " The Children's Friend." 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NESTP 

To- WHIT, to- whit, to-whee ! 
Will you listen to me P 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made P 

Not I, said the Cow, moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I'd neyer do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay. 
But didn't take your nest away. 
Not I, said the Cow, moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 

Bob-o-link I Bob-o-link ! 
Now, what do you think P 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day ? 

Not I, said the Dog, bow-wow I 
I wouldn't be so mean, I vow. 
I gave the hair the nest to make. 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I, said the Dog, bow-wow I 
I would not be so mean, I vow. 

To- whit ! to- whit ! to-whee I 
Will you listen to me P 
Who stole four eggs I laid 
And the nice nest I made P 

Bob-o-link 1 bob-o-link I 
Now what do you think. 
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Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day ? 

Coo-coo ! 000-000 ! coo-coo I 
Let me speak a word too, 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Bobin Redbreast ? 

Not I, said the Sheep, oh no I 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 
I gave the wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine ; 
Baa, baa, said the Sheep, oh no I 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 

• 

To- whit 1 to- whit! to- wheel 
Will you listen to me P 
Who stole four eggs I laid 
And the nice nest I made P 

Bob-o-link ! bob-o-link I 
Now what do you think ; 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day P 

Coo-coo ! coo-coo ! coo-coo I 
Let me speak a word too ; 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Eobin Redbreast P 

Caw, caw, said the Crow I 
I should like to know. 
What thief took away 
A bird's-nest to-day ! 
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Chuck, chuck, said the Hen I 
Don't ask me again; 
Why, I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick ; 
We all gave her a feather 
And she wove them together ; 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her and her brood. 
Chuck, <;huck, said the Hen I 
Don't ask me again. 

Chirr-a-chirr ! chirr-a-chirr ! 
We will make a great stir ! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry for shame ! 

" I would not rob a bird ! " 
Said little Mary Green, 
" I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 
** 'Tis very cruel too," 
Said little Alice Neale, 
" I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel." 

A little boy hung down his head 
And went and hid behind the bed. 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From little Eobin Eedbreast, 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He did not like to tell his name. 

From " Hymns and Rhymes." 
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NO TURN FOR HOUSE-WORK. 

• 

EuTH Da VIES was a tall stout girl of twelve, and 
she had just left school with an excellent character. 
Her father was a labouring man with d large 
family ; her mother was an active bustling woman, 
as she had need to be, with so many to do for and 
so little coming in, for Davies's wages were but from 
175. to 18^. a week, and living near London a third 
of that went for rent. 

"I think," said her father, "that it's time Ruth 
should be earning something ; don't seem to me as 
if she helped you, mother, as much as she might." 

" Well," said Mrs. Davies, "you see she never had 
anv turn for house- work, and it's less trouble to me 
to do a thing myself, than to teach a girl that don't 
much want to learn, and she's not a bad one, hus- 
band, as girls go ; don't want to get out in the evening 
and rake about the streets as so many do, and she'd 
always the best of characters in school." 

At this moment in came Ruth. 

"We were just speaking about you, my child," said 
her father, " and thinking it's time you should be 
doing something, and not live on the family cup- 
board." 

"Oh I should like to go to service very much," said 
Ruth cheerily. " I was just going to tell you I hear 
Mrs. Stammers of the shop, wants a girl to hold her 
baby, and it's the very thing I should like. I've 
no turn for house- work ; but I'm so fond of babies." 

" Well, dear," said her mother, "if that's all you'll 
have to do, to hold the baby, I hope you may get it ; 

c 
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but you can't go after the place in that frock — all 
out at tho gathers; if you would but mend your 
things up a bit you would save many a shilling/* 

" Oh, I'm sure Letty Hopkins will lend me a frock 
and hat to go after the place ; and if I get it, why I 
must have some new clothes, somehow.'* 

Euth borrowed her friend's garments, and Mrs, 
Stammers engaged her for that day week. She was 
in high spirits at her prospects. There was a peram- 
bulator, and the baby was to be taken every day 
to Kennington Gardens, which were near, and what 
could be pleasanter ? 

" But ^ow about your clothes," said her mother, 
** If I do scrape together a few shillings for a gown- 
piece, can you make it ? You were said to be such a 
good hand at your needle at school, though I never 
do see you do anything in th^ mending way at 
home." 

" Mend I I should think not, for I never was 
taught— how should I P But you know I got the 
stitching prize, and governess said I could whip and 
gather and seam nicer than any of them." 

" But about a new frock ; can't you run it up 
yourself? " 

" Why, mother, what are you thinking of P Who 
is to cut it out, in the first place P I never even see 
anything cut out. I should just spoil it. It must be 
put out to be made," 

" Well, perhaps Cook, where I wash, may forward 
me 2^. 6d. of my money ; but, dear me, I wonder 
sometimes what the girls do do at school, they are of 
no great use at home. However, as I said to father^ 
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you are a good girl In the main, and we'll do all we 
can for you." 

So Ruth went off to her place; so late in the 
evening that she had only her bread and cheese 
supper to eat, and then to go to bed amongst the chil- 
dren, of which there were four. Soon after seven 
Mrs. Stammers appeared. 

" Why, Ruth, not up yet ? Mr. Stammers must 
be at his office at eight. I Hoped you would have lit 
the fire by this time.*' 

"Please, ma'am," said Ruth, "I thought I was 
only to hold the baby; I never had any turn for 
house-work." 

" Dear me, child, don*t He there talking such non- 
sense to me. The children are your chief care, 
but how are you to wash and dress them while you 
are in bed P I'll say no more to-day, but you must 
be alive to-morrow." 

Mrs. Stammers kept a small stationer's shop ; she 
got through as much work in five minutes as other 
people did in ten ; but, unlike Ruth's mother, she 
made those aroimd her work also. 

Glad enough was Ruth when she was told to put 
little Bertie, the baby, into his carriage and take him, 
and the two least of the others to the Gardens. There 
Ruth soon made acquaintance with other girls who, 
like her, possessed babies and perambulators — those 
excellent machines for neglecting babies. No doubt 
they are good things for long distances, and enable 
the children to get to fresher air, and pleasanter 
playgrounds than if they had to be carried, but it 
requires more care and thought than most girls pos* 
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eess not to let them be hurtful. Little Bertie Had had 
a careful nurse before Ruth came, who held a parasol 
over him when he was* hot, or if it rained, and never 
kept him for long together cramped up in his carriage. 
She used to take him out on her lap, and let him trot 
about on the grass, and try to catch a ball, or gather 
daisies ; but Ruth was full of talk with her com- 
panions, and the baby got tired, and cried incessantly. 
A woman with a basket of sweetstuff, and some 
halfpenny toys came up, saying, 

" My dear, won't the dear baby like a bit of sweet- 
stuff to stop his crying P " 

** No," said Ruth, " I have got no money.' 

" Never mind, my dear, you will pay me to-morrow. 
Here are some sugar-balls that are certain to stop his 
crying; they will make him sleepy; they are no 
barm ; they are what doctors give." 

**I wish I could," she said, "for he is very tire- 
some ; but till I get my wages I've not a farthing." 

" Well, dear, can't you slip a bit of soap or a few 
lumps of sugar for me into your pocket to-morrow ? 
See how baby enjoys it." 

And, in fact, she put a little ball of brown stuff 
into its mouth as she spoke. And sure enough it 
was asleep in ten minutes, and continued to sleep till 
she got home. 

'* Why, Bertie, how Is this P Ruth, what has tired 
him so P it's not his time for sleeping, and he seems 
so heavy." 

Ruth did not venture to say what she had done, 
but felt very-imhappy, when, later in the day, the 
doctor was sent for, for Bertie was sick, and the 
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doctor said lie saw he had taken some sort of sleep- 
ing-stuff, and Euth was questioned. She was a 
good girl in the main, and saw that she must speak 
the truth at once. 

** Why, sir, baby cried so, and a woman who sold 
sweets came into the gardens and offered me a sugar*^ 
ball, and said it was no harm, it was what doctors 
gave." 

" Ah ! " said the doctor, " I know that woman, and 
wish I could send her to the treadmill ; she deserves 
it more than many that are there. Now, my girl, let 
this be a lesson to you, never give a child anything 
that sends it to sleep, for, in fact, it's poison. So far 
what she said is true ; in case of violent pain in severe 
illness we do give opium sometimes, but only when 
we know that the pain must be subdued for fear of 
worse troubles. It's a mercy in this case the child 
was sick and got rid of the opium; if it hadn't it would 
more or less have been stupefied. Don't you often meet 
with one dull, heavy child in a family, that can hardly 
be taught anything, or get his own living ? In many 
cases that has come from these wicked sugar-balls, 
which are given to quiet them, as it is called, and so 
they do ; some are sent to their quiet graves, and to 
many others life is a burden." 

Euth cried all the time he talked, and made many 
a resolution to have nothing to do with " quieting " 
things again. Bertie was too ill to go to the Gardens 
for some days ; when Ruth next if ent there she paid 
the woman Id., out of her wages, but told her how 
ill the ball had made the. child, and implored her to 
sell no more, but the woman laughed and said they 
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were tlie mother's blessing, and that she'd sold Is* 
worth to the mother of a large family that morning. 

Mr. Stammers wanted Buth to be sent away, but 
his wife said, 

" No, I won't do that, the girl spoke the truth and 
made no excuses or prevarications ; I should not like 
to part with her in disgrace. StiU, I don't know that 
I can keep her, unless she gets more handy. She 
had no idea even of Kghting a fire, never emptied 
out the cinders, or cleaned the bars, but wasted a 
whole bimdle of wood in trying to make last night's 
ashes burn up. What she said she did like was 
children, and she's very good to play with them; but, 
dear me ! if they tear their things she's no more 
idea how to mend them than the baby ; says she never 
put in a patch in her life ; still, she tells the truth 
and is good-tempered, and I'll give her a fair trial." 

And she did give her a fair trial ; but it is not 
easy for a bu&y woman like Mrs. Stammers to 
spend her time in teaching a girl how to do common 
things, so they parted* 

The next place Euth heard of was a nursery maid's^ 
under a nurse, at Mr. Rawlings's, where ten maids and 
four men were kept; but, to her surprise, she found 
she would be required to clean all the three nurseries> 
to carry up coals and water, as well as all the meals, 
and to light two nursery fires^ and clean two grates^ 
She declined the place, saying " she had no turn for 
house-work." Next she heard that a dress-maker 
wanted an extra h^nd, and surely her needlework 
powers would make her valuable there. She was 
astonished to find that her close, beautiful, and exact 
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stitching was of no account, to run up seams was 
now machine-business, and unless it was fixed for 
her the body of a dress was beyond her. And even 
then she was pursued by the house- work, for which 
she had no turn. The least useful worker had to put 
everything away, dust the room, and once a week 
sweep it. Again Euth protested against doing house- 
work. 

" And who do you think is to do it ? ** said Miss 
Saunders, the mistress. '* I only want an extra Land 
in the drive of the season ; and if you are aboye 
taking the trouble of * the charge of the room,* you 
had better be off at once.'* 

And so she was once more out of place. But 
worse trouble was at hand. Her mother was seized 
with a sudden and fatal illness ; she knew she was 
going, and said, so to her husband, who replied : — 

" Ah ! you've been worn out, slaving and moiling 
for us all, and never giving yourself a bit of rest — 
yours has been a hard life, Annie, harder than you 
thought when you took me.** 

" Don't say that, husband. I have worked hard, 
but it was with a good will, for who has had a better 
man to work for P In aH these years you never have 
given me an iH word, or lifted your hand at me, 
or called me out of my name, and who can say as 
much ? No, mine has been a hardish life, but a 
happy one too, and I am going to have the long rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. But when one 
is going, things look so different, and one matter 
troubles me, and that's poor Ruth, I've not done my 
duty by her." 
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*^ Oh, mother, don't say so," said Ruth, sobbing 
behind the bed-curtains ; " you worked yourself, and 
let me sit idle.'* 

*' Ah, because I said it was less trouble to do things 
myself than to teach you ; but I ought to have taken 
the greater trouble and made you learn, for now, my 
poor child, you'll be sadly put out to do for them 
all/' 

Ruth promised to do her best, but the night before 
she died, Mrs. Davies told her husband she should die 
easier if he could get his sister, a sensible dependable 
woman, to come for two or three weeks to put Ruth 
in the way of managing. 

" She'll try to learn, I'm sure, and she likes her 
aunt, and she knows my ways." 

And so Mrs. Davies's weary life ended, and as 
Ruth's aunt could not come for three weeks, she had 
time to feel how utterly incapable she was of making 
those around her comfortable. 

The three next children were boys, two at work, 
one at school ; all three were constantly in disgrace 
for being late, though they often went with only 
bread and butter in their hands, because no fire was 
lit — no tea made. Yet Ruth was up, but went 
muddling about with damp wood and a dirty grate, 
uncleaned kettle and no water pumped. 

At last her aunt arrived, and after her tea and a 
little conversation, Ruth said :— 

" Now, aunt, you are tired, and will like to go to 
bed, and in the morning you must show me how 
to get on. It is so tiresome ; father and brothers 
have to be off so early — ^by eight." 
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" Do you call that early, my dear? my girl milks 
the cows at six, and lights the fire fijst — ^but in 
your case I should advise your beginning to-night." 

" To-night, aunt ! , you must be joking." 

" It wiU be no joke to-morrow to come down to a 
place like this — ^first those cups and saucers must be 
washed, and put away." 

" Not to-night, aunt, surely." 

" Most surely they must; crockery set up dirty is 
ten times the trouble to wash. You have hot water 
in your kettle ; fill your wooden bowl, and I will help 
you. Then clean the table. The fire is out, so you 
may rake out the grate, and lay the fire — put your 
cinders in the cinder-sifter." 

" Our sifter has been broken ever so long ; I put 
the ashes in the dust-hole." 

'" Do you P you must give your dustmen quite a 
good income, and lessen your father^s to that amount : 
it shall be mended to-morrow. And, oh dear, the 
wood— do you think you have to build a house, instead 
of to light a fire P I never use more than six bits, 
they should be well dried in the oven, and the 
cinders laid lightly over then, and a little coal at the 
back, and when you come down to-morrow, two 
minutes will be enough to make a bright, cheerful 
fire. Fill the kettle, and put it on the hob; and now, 
dear Ruth, we can go peacefully to bed, knowing 
that we have done all we can towards an early, com- 
fortable breakfast for those whose work makes the pot 
boil, or, at any rate, givea us something to boil in 
it." 

The next morning Buth could hardly believe how 
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quickly everything was done, owing to all being made 
tidy over night. 

" I can't think how it is>" she said ; " I was alwaya 
setting to rights." 

" That's what it is/' said her aunt, " things should 
never want setting to rights ; they won't, if you don't 
set them to wrongs. Get into the way of putting 
everything in its proper place the minute you have 
done with it, Now that plate with the bread on it , 
first you put it on the dresser, then on a chair, then 
on the table. Why not put the loaf into its brown 
pan at once, and the plate in the rack P " 

" But, aunt, the children keep the place in such a 
mess, and they break ever so many things." 

"Of course they will if you leave them within 
their reach, and nothing is so bad for children as to 
keep on dinning them with 'don't touch that ; don't 
meddle with the other.' They care no more for what 
you say, than tihiey do for the wind blowing. Put the 
things on their proper shelves ; have two or three 
strong paper bags hung up against the wall, for snip- 
pings, bits of string, and odds and ends, and then make 
the children some playthings — old cotton-reels, birds-*' 
feathers tied to a string, horse chestnuts ; there are^ 
no ends of scraps that will* amuse them ; and while 
you are cooking and cleaning, give them a word or a 
look which brightens them up, poor little wee things."' 

Long before the fortnight was over, Ruth and her 
aunt discovered that she decidedly had a turn for 
house- work, she took quite a pride in her bright win- 
dows, tidy cottage, and clean floors ; nor did she for- 
get her school learning, neatness saves a good deal 
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of time, and there was hardly a day in which she 
did not read a little of some books out of the village 
library. She was able to make out bills of parcels 
when she got stores from the co-operative, to which 
her father belonged, and from having been a subject 
of great vexation to him, he found her the blessing 
of his life. 

THE SAILOE BOY. 

BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF " CHILD-WORLD." 

O SAILOR BOY ! this is the day, 

We count each hour and each minute ; 
Our hearts are as light and as gay 

As the ship that brings you in it. 
The house is merry with flowers ; 

The hearth is blazing^ with light ; 
We live through the glorified hours, 

And laugh to think of to-night. 

The minutes and hours slip on ; 

Alas ! they have passed into days ; 
The beautiful rapture is gone. 

And only a weary hope stays : 
A hope that weeps in our eyes, 

As silently, by-and-by. 
Each blossom we gathered dies. 

And with each a hope must die. 

O sailor boy ! when will you come 
To turn all our grief to fating ! 

sailor boy ! sail to your home, 

Our hearts are so tired with waiting ; 
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Your mother's step is so sad, 
Her heart is heavy with pain ; 

Oh, darliQg ! she would be glad 
To see your sweet face again I 

And when we were eager with joy. 

Adorning the room in our bliss, 
And saying fond things of our boy. 

Disputing who'd get the first kiss, 
Listening for steps on the path, 

Smiling with tremulous lips, 
The wicked storm in its wrath 

Was slaying our ship of ships I 

Our darling was dragged on the wav^ 

(Oh, had we dreamt of it only I) 
The sea is a wonderful grave. 

So wide, and deep, and lonely. 
With a wild and dreadful shock, — 

The wicked storm was so proud, — 
It drove the ship on a rock, 

And changed her sail to a shroud I 

And when he could never come back. 

And our hearts were ready to break. 
And even the baby wore black 

For his dear sailor brother's sake. 
There came a hope and a cry, 

A joy that was almost pain. 
And our darling — who did not die \ — 

Was clasped in our arms again I 
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THE NURSERY MAID.* 

Mother. Oh, Letty, my dear, is it you P So you 
have got leave to come and see me. Well, how do 
you like your place P 

Letty. Well, mother, I don't know what to say. 
It is all so different. 

Mother. What ever do you mean, child P Different 
from home P Of course it is. 

Letty. Oh, but it isn'^t one bit what I expected. I 
thought I was going to live along of Mrs. Stanley, 
and she was always dressed so beautiful, and spoke so 
kindly, when she came to see you, I thought I should 
so like her for a mistress ; but I have nothing to do 
with her ; I never see her except at prayers, and if 
she comes into the nursery. She'^s never once noticed 
me since the day I came, when she told me to be a 
good girl, and try to please Mrs. Norris. As if any- 
body could please Mrs. Norris I 

Mother. Why, Letty, Mrs. Stanley has something 
else to do, besides following you about at your work. 
You were hired as nursery maid, not. as a head 
nurse. 

Letty. But, mother, I did very well at Mrs. 
Jones's. I nursed her baby very nice. But Mrs. 
Norris is^ so over particular — she won't trust me in 
the very least thing. 

* Whenever any bad grammar occurs in these dialogues, 
such as ** cliildren are brought up very different," the class 
should be invited to correct it, and to state their reasons for 
such correction. 
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Mother, How foolish you do talk, to be sure I Mrs. 
Jones only took you out of goodness to me and 
father, just to hold the baby and muddle about. She 
never pretended to make a servant of you. Q-entle- 
folks' children are brought up quite different, as you 
must see ; and if ever you mean to get up in the 
world, and be a head servant, you must begin at the 
beginning. 

Letty. And there's so many rules — ^rules about 
everything. That little Emly ; such a dear, little, 
pretty child ! I could be very fond of her ; but, only 
think, Mrs. Norris won't let me call her Emly; it's to 
be Miss Emly, and Master Arthur ! such nonsense — 
and I have to say, " If you please," whenever I ask 
those mites of babies to do anything. 

Mother, Well 1 but are they not taught to speak 
civil to you P 

Letty, Oh yes ! they are made to say " Thank 
you," and all that stuff. I never had all those 
foolish fads at Mrs. Jones's. And then I have to 
light the fire, and clean the nurseries. Jack "Wilton 
says I*m a perfect drudge, and so is he to the coach- 
man and footman, and he doesn't see that I have any 
call to be anybody's drudge. Mrs. Norris is only a" 
servant. 

Mother, If I ^ere to catch Jack Wilton talking 
such wicked, ungrateful nonsense, I should like to 
tell him what I think of him. If I were his master, 
I'd dress him in his sweeper's rags again, and send 
him back to his crossing. Why, they took him out 
of nothing but charity, and now he turns up his nose 
at them. I hate such ingratitude 1 As to you. 
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Letty ; as sure as you live, if your father heard you 
go on like that, he'd send you out as maid-of-all- 
work somewhere> that you might learn to value your 
place^ 

Lett'jf. Oh, mother ! dont be so angry with me. 
I meant no harm, only I don't seem to think it's fair 
that a servant should order me about, I wouldn't 
mind a real mistress. 

Mother, But, as I said before, all beginners must 
be content to be taught their business by those who 
know it. You have plenty of victuals and drink ; 
riot more to do than is good for you ; and better 
wages than you could expect. What ever would you 
have? 

Letty. Well, what I should realty like, would be 
to be a dress-maker, like Patty Larkins. 

Mother. How silly you do talk ! Where is father 
to get the £20 premium P How are we to aflford to 
keep you for two years P And who can say that at 
the end of two years you will get any dress-making 
when you are out of your time. Dress-making is 
very well for those who have a bit of money to fall 
back upon ; but, trust me» who know the world 
better than you do, a place in such a house as Mrs. 
Stanley's is the very best thing that you could 
have. 

Letty, But, mother ; it is so dull !' Mrs. Wilkins, 
the housekeeper, hardly lets a word be spoken at the 
hall dinner ; and, as Jack says, that'is very aggra- 
vating, to be kept so prim. I'm not let down to supper 
at all — have to fetch it up, and sit in the nursery for 
fear the children should wake. 
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Mother. Well, you are in want of a hardship when 
that's one. What do you have for supper P 

Letty. Ohy such stupid suppers, and dinners too I 
everlasting mutton and potatoes ; beef on Sundays. 
Oh, how I long for a bit of broiled bacon, like I had 
at home I And then, only think, we are allowanced I 
which soimds very mean for such a large family. 
Mrs. Wilkins gives me so much tea and sugar, and I 
have half a poimd of butter a week. . 

Mother. But you have enough P 

Letty. Well, I have ; but it seems so strange, with 
such rich people as they are, why we may not 
all go and help ourselves. And we can't go out for a 
walk without asking leave, as if we were a parcel of 
children ! Nor may we talk to any friends we meet 
out, nor take the children into any houses. I only 
just ran with Emly to Patty Larkins, to show her 
her new hat and frock, and she kissed her, and Mrs. 
Norris said it must never happen again. As if Patty 
could have hurt the child 1 

Mother. From beginning to end, you talk like an 
ignorant child, that don't know what service is, and 
yet won't be taught. It worrits me to death to hear 
you. If you throw yourself out of place, you will 
die in a workhouse, just as sure as you are bom. I 
think you must have met with those that have given 
you very bad advice, or you never could have been 
so foolish. I shall not encourage you, however, and 
your father will be dreadfully vexed too — so hard as 
he works — to see you care so little to get off his hands. 

Letty. Oh, mother ! I don't mean to do that, and 
I want to be a good girl, only I feel so disappointed. 
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I thought that I should be so happy, in that fine 
house, with such lots of servants and plenty to eat 
and drink ; and I am put about, and sent about, and 
don't seem to do as I like all day long. 

Mother. Because, dear child, you thought you were 
going to be a mistress, and it turns out you are 
a servant. But, depend upon it, if you changed 
places with your mistress to-morrow you would find 
she had her troubles too. 

Letty, I should like to try, anyhow. She, who can 
go where she likes, and have what she likes, all day 
long 1 Oh 1 mother, she can't be imhappy. 

Mother. Don't you think she was imhappy when 
her baby died, or when Mr. Stanley had the fever, 
and almost died too P No, my child ; happiness don't 
lie that way, 

Letty. I wish I knew then which way it does lie. 

Mother. You used to be a good one at your lessons 
at school. Don't you remember something about 
doing your duty, and getting your living, in the 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call you P 
Now He has called you to be a servant, and there's 
plenty of happiness to be had that way. I know it, 
for I was one myself, and don't want my girls to be 
anything else ; but it must be by doing your duty, 
not having your own way. God sent us all into the 
world to work somehow. 

Letty. Well, I suppose what you say is true ; but 
nothing can make me like being ordered about by 
another servant. It does put me out, and there's the 
long and short of it. 
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Mrs. Norris. Good evening, Mrs. Smith ; mistress 
wished me to call upon you this evening to speak 
about Letty. 

Mrs. Smith. Oh, Mrs. Norris ! that girl does vex 
me so. I have told her it will break my heart if you 
send her away— girls are so trying I 

Mrs. Norris. Oh, don't you flurry yourself, my 
good woman ; mistress has no thought of such a 
thing ; but Letty don't seem to settle, or feel herself 
contented, and so I sent her to see you on Sunday. 

Mrs. Smith. She has nothing in the world to com- 
plain of, that I can see. I am sorry now that I let 
her go to Mrs. Jones's, where she went as company 
to Mrs. Jones more than anything, for she don't 
keep a servant ; but, feeling poorly, she said Letty 
might come and hold the baby, and I think that set 
her up. 

Mrs. If orris. Very likely, and Letty, in many 
ways, is a very nice girl. She always keeps to the 
truth, which I care about more than most things. 
She is very good-tempered with the children, and 
would do very well, but for one fault — she can't bear 
to be spoken to-. Now, Mrs. Smith, you are very 
sensible that girls can't know things out of their own 
heads, and that babies and little children require a 
deal of care, pretty dears ; my heart often aches to see 
how they are neglected by the slips of girls, who 
think of nothing but dress and nonsense. Now 
Letty isn't one of that sort ; she's steady enough, 1 
dare say ; but she can't know gentlefolks' ways, not 
if she was a conjuror, imless she's told. 

Mrs. Smith. Very true, ma'am; I'm always telling 
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her 80. But, to speak my mind, I'm afraid she has 
met with those that uphold her in those ideas, or 
she'd never be so headstrong. 

Mrs. Norris. Well, she's had a caution in Jack 
Wilton. That beggar-boy told the coachman the 
other day he wasn't going to be his slave. Master 
overheard him, and told him to pull off his livery 
that very minute, paid him his wag.es> and sent him 
off. I don't know what he put on to go away in. 

Mrs. Smith, Served him right. 

Mrs. Norris. It did ; but I felt sorry for the 
friendless boy, too. You see, this is what it is: 
girls and boys don't know what life is ; they only 
eare for the shoe that pinches at the moment, and 
don't look forward : but you and I were young once, 
and must make allowance for them. But what I 
came to say is, that we are going to the sea-side for a 
month, and mistress thinks Letty won't be wanted, 
as the under-^houseniiaid will do for me there. She 
will give her board wages, but she thinks she had 
better come home ; or, perhaps, you could find her a 
temporary place. And you'll tell her, that when 
she comes back, she must make up her mind to take 
orders from me without tossing her head, or floimc- 
ing about ; for if she won't, there's others that will. 

Mrs. Smith. Thank you, ma'am ; I think I know 
of a place-of-all-work, where she can go for a 
month y and that will bring her to her senses. 



Letty. Oh, mother! when will Stanley's people 
come back P 
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Mother. Who do you mean by Stanley's people ? 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley P 

Letty. Yes, to be sure. I never thought to long 
so to get back to prim Mrs. Norris ; but I do think, 
if I'm much longer at the Badsdons, I shall go crazy. 

Mother. What's the matter, nowP are there too 
many rules, there P 

Letty. Oh, no, I wish there were. There's ten 
children, who all do as they like, and I have to cook 
and clean ; my work is never done ; and the place is 
always in a dirty muddle. The boys are so rude, 
and call me all the names that ever you heard. My 
mistress only laughs when I complain, and says 
hard words break no bones; and if the boys are 
tiresome, why don't I slap them P 

Mother. I hope you won't; they are more likely to 
slap you. But, my dear, you didn't like Mrs. Norris's 
way of bringing up children. Does Mrs. Badsdon 
please you better P 

Letty. Oh, they are so many savages compared ; 
and so dirty I My back is almost broken with all I 
have to do. Mistress scolds at me all day, and I 
would give aU the world to get back. Do you think 
Mrs. Norris will let me ? 

Mother, Now, child, you have bought a little 
experience; and having paid for it, I hope you 
will keep it. You see that it may be a much 
easier and better thing to have a servant over you 
who knows her business, than a mistress that don't. 

Letty. And this is the first five minutes I can 
call my own since I went there. Sundays are just 
like work-days, or worse ; for they have company. 
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generally, and I have never seen the inside of a 
church since I went there. Do ask Mrs. Norris to 
let me go back ; I will try to please her, indeed I 
will! 

And so she did. 



WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO A TRIMBLE. 

Comb about the meadow, 

Hunt here and there : 
Where's mother's thimble f 

Can you tell where ? 
Jane saw her wearing it. 

Fan saw it fall, 
Ned isn't sure 

That she dropped it at alL 

Has a mouse carried it 

Down to her hole — 
Home full of twilight — 

Shady, small soul ? 
Can she be darning there. 

Ere the Ught faUs, 
Small ragged stockings. 

Tiny torn tails ? 

Did a finch fly with it 

Into the hedge P 
Or a reed- warbler 

Down in the sedge P 
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Are they caroTising there 
All the night through f 

Such a great goblet. 
Brimful of dew ! 

Have beetles crept with It 

Where oak-roots hide ? 
There have they settled it 

Down on its side P 
Neat little kennel. 

So cosy and dark, 
Has one crept into it 

Trying to bark ? 

Have the ants covered it 

With straw and sand P 
Roomy bell-tent for them, 

So tall and grand. 
Where the red soldier ants 

Lie, loll, and lean ; 
While the blapks steadily 

Build for their queen. 

Has a huge dragon-fly 

Borne it (how cool !) 
To his snug dressing-room 

By the clear pool ? 
There will he try it on 

For a new hat, 
Nobody watching 

But one water-rat f 
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Did tlie flowers fight for it, 

While, undescried, 
One selfish daisy 

Slipped it aside P 
Now has she plunged it in 

Close to her feet — 
Nice private water-tank 

For summer heat ? 

Did spiders snatch at it. 

Wanting to look 
At the bright pebbles 

Which Ke in the brook P 
Now are they using it P 

(Nobody knows), 
Safe little diving-bell. 

Shutting 80 close ! 

Did a rash squirrel there. 

Wanting to dine, 
Think it some foreign nut. 

Dainty and fine P 
Can he have swallowed it 

Tip in that oak P 
We, if we listen, 

Shall soon hear him choke. 

Has it been buried by 

Cross imps and hajs. 
Wanting to see us 

Like beggars in rags P 
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Or have fays hidden it, 

Lest we shoxild be 
Tortured with needle- work 

After our lea ? 

Hunt for it, hope for it. 

All through the moss ; 
Dig for it, grope for it, 

'Tis such a loss ! 
Jane finds a drop of dew. 

Fan finds a stone, 
I find the thimble 

Which is mother^s own I 

Run with it, fly with it, 
Don't let it fall ; 

All did their best for it- 
Mother thanks all. 

Just as we give it her, — 
Think what a shame ! — 

Ned says he's sure 
That it isn't the same. 

From " Child- WoRjD." 



THE ARITHMETIC PRIZE. 

" I SAY, Ted, who will get the arithmetic prize this 
year?" said a rosy-faced little boy to one of his 
friends, as they raced out of schooL 

" What, in the first-class ? Why, my brother, of 
course. Who did you think ?" 
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"Well, I did not know; but father said, last night 
at tea-time, that he should ask the committee to let 
him have a boy out of the first class to help with 
the little ones : and he said he thought whoever got 
the arithmetic prize would — but I forgot, I was not 
to say anything about it/* 

''Well, you have said something now," replied 
TedMusgrove. "I hope Phil won't get the place. I 
should like to see him teaching 7m f He is always 
at his books ! Father says it frightens him to see 
Phil's book of figures. He's doing fractions now, de- 
nominators, and mixed numbers, and I don't know 
what all. There is one awful-looking sum, that slopes 
all over the slate. I did ask him about that, and he 
said I was to go on dividing till it came to nothing. 
I don't know what he meant; and when I asked him, 
he said, * Don't bother ! ' Oh, I do hate sums ! at 
least what you do on a slate." 

"You mean you like mental arithmetic?" said 
the schoolmaster's son, who was given to long 
words. 

"Yes, I don't mind reckoning in my head, for 
then no one can ask how one did the thing, and it 
comes out right somehow." 

'* I suppose," said a third boy, who had joined the 
two others, "Phil does all the books now, doesn't 
he?" 

" No, he don't ; he says he hasn't time ; and 
mother says he is not to be teased, he is so clever ; 
and so I have to help her all I can. Sometimes, I 
wish Phil wasn't so very clever, he might be of 
some use ; but I forget, I was to go down to the 

D 
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Smiths and ask if they want another cake. Good 
night ! " And the boys separated. 



Ted Musgrove came racing home in about half an 
hour, and found his brother PhiKp sittings in the 
comer of the room, with his slate before him. Soon 
he put it down, and sat staring at the fire without 
speaking. He was thinking about the examination, 
and what his chance of a prize might be. 

"My Scripture knowledge is all right,*' thought 
he, " that's one mercy. No one but me knew who 
Noah's grandfather was, and young Williams said 
he never could remember the difference between 
Elijah and Elisha. I wish they would ask about Asia 
in geography, or else the tributary streams of the 
Humber. I know all the places where Saint Paul 
stopped right off. Then history's safe too. Charlie 
Smith reads a good bit ; but he is such a fool, 
he likes to bother on with one reign; says it 
interests him ; so of course he don't get time for the 
important things. I'll see if I can remember the 
rhyme about the kings— 

' First William the Norman, then William his son ; 
Next Sichard and Edward together came on.' 

No, that's not it, * Edwards, one, two, and three. 
Victoria the loved and the last,' I know it ends. 
I'm quite sure about my summing, though; but 
I should like to have time just to finish all these ; it 
would make the gentlemen stare so, to hear I'd done 
all the fraction sums in a month." 
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The examination day came. The school-room 
was Kghted up, and adorned with evergreens and 
wreaths of flowers. Numbers of parents sat on the 
back benches, each thinking their own boys were 
quite sure to deserve the prizes. Among the first- 
class boys sat Philip Musgrove, ftdl of delight at the 
prospect of his own praises. 

The first subject was geography. Phil answered 
well, and heard one of the gentlemen say, " Sharp 
lad that ; son of Musgrove the baker.'* 

History was the next subject. A different gen- 
tleman rose to question the boys. " What do you 
know of William the Third, boys P" 

Philip's hand was up instantly. " He invaded 
England; fought the battle of Waterloo, wherein 
the Black Prince was slain ; and thus England and 
Ireland, united under—'' 

The gentleman turned to the schoolmaster and 
said, " What is the boy saying P I do not under- 
stand. Is he an idiot P " 

** Only a parrot," whispered one of the audience. 

The master, colouring, and much vexed, said, 
**Sit down, Musgrove. He has got confused, sir." 

And then came the arithmetic. A black board, 
on which sums were set, was placed before the 
boys, and they were provided with slates. Each 
time Philip's was the first filled, and every sum 
was right. He felt full of hope. Just when it 
was expected that the winner of the arithmetic 
prize would be declared, one of the gentlemen 
stepped to the front of the platform and said, 

** Before we can decide who deserves the arithmetic 

D 2 
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prize, I must ask a few questions on the use of 
summing/' 

" To help us to keep shop, sir ! " " To help us to 
buy things 1 " " To teach us how to keep accounts ! ** 
said several of the boys at once. 

" True; but when you go into a shop to buy some 
tea, does the shopman reckon up what it will come to 
with a board and chalk ? " 

"No, sir.'* ' 

" Well, my boys ; I want to see if you can be as 
clever as a shopman. I shall give you a few very easy 
sums ; but you must do them in your heads, and I 
shall not tell you how. Number one : If a man were 
bom in the year 1810, and died in the year 1860, 
how long would he have lived ? Number two : Give 
the price of four ounces of tea at is, QcL per lb P 
Number three — ^What's the matter, Musgrove." 

** I don't do those sort of sums, I do fractions P " 

" If you can do fractions, you ought to be able 
to do these. Write the answers on your slate. 
Number three : Six pounds of candles, at the rate 
of twelve pounds for eight shillings? If any boy 
in the lower classes can answer these questions he 
may do so, I give you five minutes." 

The five minutes went by. The slates were 
handed up. The gentleman took Philip's, and read 
the questions and answers. 

He then said, " If a man were bom in 1810, and 
died in 1860, he would be — ^why more than three 
million years old I Methusaleh would be nothing to 
him I And four ounces of tea, at 4^. 6d. a pound, 
wotdd be eighteen shillings; and your candles 
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woxild cost forty-eight shillings. You are clever at 
mxiltiplication, my boy ; but I hope you don't keep 
your father's books ! Let me see the slates of the 
lower boys. Edward Musgrove, nothing on yours P" 

" Please, sir, I had no pencil, but I have done the 
sums. First sum : Answer, 60 years. Second sum : 
Answer, one shilling and three half-pence. Third 
simi : Answer, four shillings." 

"Very well ; can you do harder sums than these ? *' 

" Yes sir, in my head.'* 

" Not on a slate P " 
No, sir, I only do simple rules.* 
But you are sharp at this sort of summing. 
I cannot give you the prize which belongs to the first 
class ; but there is a shilling for you.'' 

The first-class prize was then given to a boy who 
had been usually thought stupid, but who had com- 
mon sense, and who, although he knew nothing 
about fractions, gave himself time to think before he 
began to reckon. 






THE LITTLE SCHOONER. 

They built a little ship 

By the rough sea-side ; 
They laid her keel in hope, 

And they launched it in pride. 
Five-and-twenty working-men, 

All day and half night. 
Were hammering and clamouring 

To make her all right. 
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Lightly was she rigged. 

And strongly was she sparred; 
She had bow-lines and bunt-lines. 

Topping-lift and yard. 
They swung round her boom, 

When the wind blew piff-paflF; 
For she was a little schooner. 

And she sailed with a gaff. 

The men who were making her 
Talked of her at home — 



j " A smarter little creature 

1. Shall never breast the foam : 



She is not built for battle, 

Nor for any dark deed ; 
But for safety and money. 

And comfort and speed. 

She made two trips 

In the smooth summer-days ; 
£ack she came merrily. 

All sang her praise. 
Once she brought figs 

From a land of good heat ; 
Once she brought Memel wood. 

Strong, hard, and sweet. 

She made three trips 

When winter gales were strong ; 
Back she came gallantly, 

Not a spar wrong. 
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SLe coxild scud before the wind 

With just a sail set ; 
Or beat up and go about 

With not a foot wet. 

It was in September 

That she went out anew. 
As fresh as a little daisy 

Brimful of morning dew. 
Brushed^ painted, holystoned. 

Tarred, trimmed, and laced. 
Like a beauty in a betll-dress 

With a sash round her waist. 

She went out of harbour 

With a light breeze and fair, 
And every shred of canvas spread 

Upon the soft blue air ; 
But when she passed the Needles, 

It was blowing half a gale, 
And she took in a double reef 

And hauled down half her sail. 

Just as the sun was sinking, 

A cloud sprang from the east, 
Like an angry whiff of darkness 

Before the daylight ceased. 
It went rushing up the sky, 

And a black wind rushed below, 
And struck the little schooner 

As a man strikes his foe. 
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She fought like a hero — 

Alas ! how could she fight, 
In the clutch of the hurling demons 

Who roar in the seas by night P 
White stars, wild stars, 

With driving clouds before ; 
You saw her driven like a cloud 

Upon a cruel lee-shore I 

There were ten souls on board of her. 

The crew, I ween, were eight ; 
And the ninth was a woman. 

And she was the skipper's mate : 
The ninth was a woman. 

With a prayer upon her lip ; 
And the tenth was a little cabin<boy. 

And this was his first trip. 

As they drove upon the rocks, 

Before they settled down. 
They could see the happy windows 

Along a shining town. 
The flicker of the firelight 

Came through the swirls of foam. 
And they cried to one another, 

" Oh 1 thus it looks at home 1 *' 

By those bright hearths they guessed not. 

Closing their peaceful day. 
How ten poor souls were drowning 

Not half-a-mile away. 
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But there wete some hardy fellows 

Keeping a bright look-out, 
Who had manned the life-boat long ago, 

And launched her with a shout. 

Out in the darkness, clinging 

To broken mast and rope, 
The ten were searching sea and sky. 

With eyes that had no hope ; 
And the moon made awful ridges 

Of black against the clear, 
And the life-boat over the ridges 

Came leaping like a deer I 

Up spoke the life-boat coxswain 

When they came near the wreck, 
"Who C8wts his life in this fierce sea 

Tp carry a rope on deck ? " 
The men were all so willing 

That they chose the first who spoke. 
And he plunged into the breathless pause, 

Before a huge wave broke. 

And the wave sprang like a panther. 

And caught him by the neck ; 
And tossed him, as you toss a ball, 

Upon the shuddering wreck. 
Faint, eager hands upheld him 

Till he had got his breath. 
And could make fast the blessed rope-= 

A bridge to life from death I 

D 3 
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There's many a precious cargo 

Comes safe to British sands ; 
There's many a gallant fighting-man 

About our British lands ; 
But I think our truest heroes 

Are men with names imknown. 
Who save a priceless freight of lives, 

And never heed their own. 

Now bear those weary wanderers 

From the dark shores below, 
And warm them at the hearths whose lights 

They watched an hour ago ; 
And call the fishers and sailors 

Gravely to see, and say, 
" Our turn may come to-morrow. 

As theirs has come to-day/' 

Among the fishers and saflors 

There came a sunburnt man, 
And he stared at the little cabin-boy 

Lying so white and wan ; 
Lying so white and speechless, 

They thought his days were done : 
And the sailor stared and wrung his hands. 

And cried, " It is my son ! 

** Oh I I was bound for Plymouth, 
And he for the coast of Spain, 

But littfe I thought when we set sail 
How we should meet again. 
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And who will tell his mother 

How he is come ashore P 
For though I loyed him very much, 

I know she loved him more. 

** 1*11 kiss his lips full gently 

Before they are quite cold, 
And she shall take that kiss from mine 

Ere this moon waxes old." 
** Father 1 '* the pale lips murmur, 

" Is mother with you here P " 
The answer to these welcgme words 

Was a sob and then a cheer 1 

The captain spoke at midnight, 

When he saw the tossing sky, 
" Alas 1 a woeful night is this, 

And a woeful man am I. 
Glad am I for my wife,'* he said, 

" And glad for my true men ; 
But, alas for my little schooner, 

She'll never sail agen ! 



9» 



Now all you life-boat heroes, 

Who reckon your lives so cheap, 
You banish tears from other homes,- 

Make not your own to weep! 
You cannot die like lions. 

For all you are so strong ; 
While you are saving other lives, 

God keep your own from wrong 
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WHY? 

Why are the blossoms 

Such different hues P 
And the waves of the sea 

Such a number of blues P 
So many soft green: 

Flit on the trees P 
And little grey shadows 

Fly out on the breeze ? 

Why are the insects 

So wondrously fair, 
Illumining grasses 

And painting the air ? 
You dear little shells, 

Oh, why do you shine P 
And, feathery sea- weed, 

Grow fragile and fine P 

Why are the meadows 

Such garlands of grace, 
With infinite beauty 

In definite space P 
Each separate grass 

A world of delight P 
Oh, food for the cattle. 

Why are you so bright P 

Why are our faces. 
Such lovable things, 

With lips made for kisses, 
And laughter that sings P 
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Witli eyes full of love, 

That sparkle and gleam, 
Through beautiful colours 

That change like a dream ? 

Think for a moment — 

Look up to the sky ; 
Question your heart ; it 

Will answer the Why I 
Bright as the glitter 

Of beauty unfurl'd — 
Boundless the Love that 

Has fashioned the world I 

From i' Good Words for the Young.'* 



GARDEJSriNG. 

I ALWAYS like to see children fond of a garden, and 
I think that most children do like to see plants 
grow. But I fancy that you will like them all the 
better if you know a little more about them. So 
I am going to try and tell you something about 
the different parts of a plant. 

First, about the root, which you will say is turn- 
ing things topsy-turvy. You would begin with the 
flower. But I had rather begin with the root, the 
most useful part of the plant. Ladeed, I ought 
almost say, the needful part. The root is the life of 
the plant. Did you ever cut some flowers, and stick 
them into the ground P If you ever did, do you 
remember how soon they died? Although every 
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one knows that the root is the life of the plant, I 
doubt whether every one believes it ; or else boys, 
when they weed, would not so often pull a weed off 
instead of rooting it up. Why do gardeners prune 
and cut down plants P To make them grow stronger; 
and so I conclude that boys wish the weeds to grow, 
stronger, and therefore snap them off, instead of 
rooting them up. 

Now the root of a plant has two things to do. 
First, to feed the plant; secondly, to keep it firmly in 
the ground. Well, it sometimes happens that stupid 
people put plants into soil which does not suit them. 
No one would think of feeding different sorts of 
beasts on the same food. Fancy how vexed a horse 
would be if his master brought him a slice of roast 
mutton ; or a cat, if she were offered a feed of oats ; 
or a donkey, if he were handed a cup of good tea. 
Now animals are not much more different in their 
tastes about what they eat than plants are. But 
very often, it is thought odd that all plants will 
not do well in the same soil. 

What should you do if you found nothing you 
could eat at the first shop to which you went to buy 
a dinner P Why, if you had any sense, and were not 
lazy, you would go to another. And that is what 
the poor plant does. If a plant is put into ground 
that does not suit it, it pushes its roots out along the 
groimd until they meet with something better. But 
I advise you, if you have gardens, to try and find 
out what plants suit the soil, and to grow only 
those. There is little pleasure to be got out of 
half-starved^ stunted plants. 
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Secondly, the roots keep the plant firmly in 
the ground. If a tree is growing on the edge of a 
very steep place, hundreds of feet deep, great 
gusts of wind may blow upon it and yet it may 
remain firm. Why? Because deep, deep underground 
are the roots ; and besides, they will always go towards 
the blast. The wind may come dashing round the 
comer of the cliff, but it does not matter to the plant 
if its roots are firm. Right down the side of the steep 
plaice, thede fibrous roots are twisted in and out, like 
so many knots. 

If a plant is to grow well, it must have room. I 
have known people plant two big hyacinth bulbs in 
one tiny fiower-pot, and then wonder that the flower 
was poor. I did not wonder. The poor roots were^ 
stunted in growth, and starved as to food. Why do 
gardeners so often repot plants? To give them 
plenty of room. Remember then, if you have a gera- 
nium or a rose, or any pet flower in a pot to, see, 
first of all, to its roots. Give them plenty of room, 
and plenty of the soil which they like best. 

Some plants are called annuals. This means that 
,they bear flower, and seed, and die, all in the course 
of one summer. Many of our prettiest flowers are 
annuals. If you have any, either in your garden 
or in pots, you should let a few run to seed, and 
then save the seeds to sow in the spring. Some 
other roots are called biennial. These plants have 
leaves one summer, flowers the next, and then, 
having lived two summers, or for one year, die. 

And the third sort are perennial, which means 
perpetual, or lasting for a long time, unless killed 
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by frosty or staryation, or some other aceident or 
piece of carelessness. 

Besides these three divisions^ which are made 
according to the time the root lives^ there are 
others which depend upon the sort of root. There 
are creeping roots, which run along underground, 
and have many stems starting up in different 
places. There are roots which end quite suddenly, 
looking as if they had been cut with a knifa 
There are tuberom roots with large knots in them. 
The potato is a tuberous root. Then there are 
bulh(ms roots, or bulbs as we call them^ such as 
the onion, or crocus, or hyacinth. 

And now we will leave the roots alone, only re- 
minding you not to starve them, either for meat or 
drink, but to give them good soil and plenty of 
water; and also not to let them drink too much, 
which is as bad for plants as for people. Only give 
them drink when they are thirsty, which you will 
know by seeing the ground dry. And as you are 
more thirsty in hot weather than in cold, you will 
soon remember that your plants feel the same. 

Now for the sterns^ or stalks. 

I need not tell you what a large variety there 
are, and how they differ, from the stem of the old 
oak tree to the thin stalk of the lily. There are 
straight stems, creeping stems, climbing stems, like 
those of the ivy, trailing stems, like those of the 
strawberry. But in one point they are all ab'ke. 
They all bear leaves, flowers, or fruit. 

Leaves. — Here again the variety is endless. There are 
no two leaves exactly alike. I do not mean only that 
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au ivy leaf and a rose leaf^ for instance, are different, 
but that you cannot find two rose leases exactly 
alike, nor two ivy leaves. You may spend a year 
in a wood, and never find two leaves exactly alike. 
Leaves, like roots, last different lengths of time. 
First, there are fugitive leaves, which are shed soon 
after they appear. Secondly, deciduous plants, whose 
leaves drop in winter. Thirdly, evergreenSj so called 
because the leaves are not shed until new ones have 
come, and thus the plants are always, or ever, green. 

And now remember that a plant likes a clean face. 
If you have any plants in pots, wash their faces, that 
is their leaves, every day, if they are thick-leaved 
plants, such as geraniums or myrtles ; if they are 
more delicate, you must sprinkle them with water. 
Also, remember to pinch off the dead leaves from 
your plants, for they do mischief, besides being ugly. 
Lastly, if you have a garden, bury dead leaves ; for in 
the ground, instead of being mischievous, they are 
useful, and improve the soil. 

And now, at last, we come to flowers, I have not 
much to say here, excepting that I think they are a 
proof that God likes us to have pretty things as 
well as useful ones. Some people care only for 
what is useful, and think what is only pretty is 
worth nothing. But I believe if that were true, 
we should not have so many pretty flowers. 
_ It seems as if God made all the beautiiul things 
in the world to remind us of Him, and to give us 
some little idea of how beautiful Heaven must be. 

I advise all country children to have a little bit of 
their garden for flowers, and not to think it waste of 
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time to look after them ; and I am sure that town 
children will enjoy having a few flowers in pots. 
Only give them plenty of light, if you want them to 
grow strong and healthy, and to keep their bright 
colours. 

Perhaps, sometimes you country chUdren wiU 
gather nosegays of wild flowers ; very pretty they 
might look, but very often they do not, because they 
are not well arranged. Never make a stiff nosegay, and 
remember always to put plenty of white and green. 
Some flowers last longer when picked than others. 
Geraniums, excepting red ones, last well; better 
than nearly any ; annuals do not. So, if you want 
to get flowers to decorate a church or room, or to sell 
in nosegays, newr gather annuals. There are not 
many wild flowers which will last fresh very long. 
Mind, when you gather, that the flowers have long 
stalks, and cut them, instead of snapping them ofl*. 
Lastly, change the water after a day or two, and 
your flowers will last all the longer. In fact, you 
must, both in gardening and in making nosegays, take 
a little trouble. It is said that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well ; and if God thought it 
worth while to make flowers, I am sure we may 
think it worth while to care for them. 



THE MONTHS. 

{Specially recommended as a dictation lesson.) 

January brings the snow. 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
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« 

Febnmry brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 
March brings breezes loud and shrill. 
Stirs the dancing daffodiL 
April brings the primrose sweet. 
Scatters daisies at our feet 
May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 
JuTije brings tidips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children's hands with posies. 
Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and lovely flowers. 
Atifftist brings the sheaves of com. 
Then the harvest home is borne. 
Warm Septernher brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 
Fresh October brings the pheasant. 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Dull November brings the blast. 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 
Chill December brings the sleet. 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast- 
World, you are beautifully drest I 

The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

You friendly Earth 1 hqw far do you go. 

With the wheatfields that nod, and the rivers that 

flow. 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles. 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Matthew Browne. 
From " Good Words for the Young." 



Many of you have friends who live in distant 
countries. Almost all of you have relations living 
in different parts of England. 
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When you grow up, you may wish to travel in 
search of work ; so, for many reasons, you ought to 
know something about geography. 

Geography tells us about the world in which we 
live. 

That world is nearly round, though it does not 
look so to us. Some children think that it is flat, 
like a tabled If it were, and we travelled straight 
on, we should look over the edge ; whereas, if we 
travel straight on, we come back to the very place 
from which we set out. If a fly crawled straight 
forward on an orange he would get back to his 
starting-place. 

The world moves round, just as your top does 
when you spin it, only, besides whirling on its own 
axis, as it is called, as you see the globe does when 
you give it a twist, the earth also goes round the 
sun every year. 

The world takes about one day to go round on its 
own axis. When the part of the world on which we 
live is turned towards the sun, it is day ; when it turns 
away, it is night. The sun stands still. The world 
is about 24,000 miles round. 

You will see on the map, that the world is covered 
by land and water. But there is three times as much 
water as land ; so the fish have a fine time. 

The land is divided into two great parts, called 
the Old and New World. The New World was 
only discovered by the people living in the Old 
about 300 years ago. The New World consists of 
North and South America and a good many islands. 
North and South America are much the shape of 
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two shoulders of mutton. The Old World is divided 
into Europe^ Asia^ AMca, and Australia, and some 
smaller islands. 

The top of a map is usually called the north, the 
bottom the south ; the right-hand side is the east, 
and the left the west. 

The land in the world is divided into islands, 
peninsulas, isthmuses, and capes or promontories. 

An island is a bit of land with water all round it. 
England, Scotland, and Wales, joined together, 
make an island. 

A peninsula is land with water round it on every 
side but one. Africa is a peninsula. 

An isthmus is a narrow bit of land joining two 
others together. The little bit of land which joins 
North to South America is an isthmus. 

A cape or promontory is a bit of land that 
runs out into the sea, like the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Africa. 

The divisions of water are oceans, seas, lakes, 
straits, gulfs or bays, and rivers. 

An ocean is an enormous piece of water stretching 
thousands of miles, and so deep that it cannot be 
measured. In some parts, where it is shallow, we 
can see the beautiful sand and sea- weed at the bot- 
tom, and fish swimming about. 

Find the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on the map. 

A sea is the same as an ocean, but smaller. 

A lake is a very big pond. 

A strait is a narrow bit of water joining two 
larger ones together. 

Find the Straits of Dover, at the south of Eng- 
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land, which join together the North Sea and the 
English Channel. 

A gulf, or bay, is where the water runs into the 
land. 

Find the Bay of Biscay. 

A river is a stream of water, beginning generally 
amongst hills, flowing down, and emptying itself 
into the sea. 

Find the Biver Thames, in England. 

We said that England, Scotland, and Wales 
make one Island. Ireland, another island close by, 
belongs also to our Queen. These four countries 
are called the British Isles. 

Now you must learn the names of the pieces of 
water that wash the edge of the land all roimd 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

On the north is the Northern Ocean, where, if 
you go far enough, it is so cold that mountains of 
ice may be seen sailing about it. 

On the south is the English Channel, which, in 
one place, separates us by only 21 miles from the 
coast of France. 

On the east, is the German Ocean, over which 
blows the east wind that gives us coughs and colds. 

Add on the west is the big North Atlantic Ocean, 
reaching to America. 
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THE LITTLE BOY IN BLUE. 

All in the morning early, 

The Little Boy in Blue 
(The grass, with rain is pearly) 

Has thought of something new. 

He saddled dear old Dobbin ; 

He had but half-a-crown ; 
And jogging, cantering, bobbing. 

He came to London town. 

The sheep were in the meadows. 
The cows were in the com ; 

Beneath the city shadows 
At last he stood forlorn^ 

He stood beneath Bow steeple, 

That is in London town ; 
And tried to count the people 

As they went up and down. 

Oh ! there was not a daisy. 

And not a buttercup ; 
The air was thick and hazy. 

And Blue Boy gave it up. 

The houses, next, in London, 

He thought that he would count ; 

But still the sum was imdone, 
So great was the amount. 
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He eould not think of robbing, 

He had but half-a-erown : 
And so he mounted Dobbin, 

And rode back from the town. 

The sheep were in the meadows, 

The cows were in the com ; 
Amid the evening shadows, 

He stood where he was born. 

From " Good Words for the Young.*' 



ENGLAND. 



England is something in the shape of a triangle, 
narrow at the top, and wide at the bottom. It is 
neither a very hot nor a very cold country ; some parts 
of it are beautiful, but on the whole it is flat. That 
means that there are not many mountains or high 
hills. The highest are in the north ; on one of 
them, called HelveUyn, a young man once lost his 
way with his dog. Nothing was heard of him for 
three months; at the end of that time his dead body 
was found, and his faithful dog was guarding it. 
There is a high mountain in Derbyshire, called the 
Peak, and there is found the pretty shining spar 
used for chimney ornaments. 

There are some beautiful lakes in the north of 
England. 

There are many mines in England. In Nor- 

E 
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thumberland there are coal-mines, where men dig 
up coals all day. These miners lead dull lives, 
never seeing the sun. Sometimes bad air gets into 
the mines ; there are dreadful explosions, and 
many miners are killed. There are lead-mines 
in Cumberland where the lead is got of which 
pencils are made, and in Cornwall there are many 
tin mines. 

England is divided into forty pieces, called coun- 
ties. The largest county is Yorkshire. The most 
important town in each county is called the county 
town. The chief town of a country is called the 
capital. 

London is the capital of England. It is built on 
the banks of the river Thames. Large cities are 
frequently built on the banks of rivers, for it is 
convenient to be able to get ships laden with com, 
coals, and other articles, close to the houses, because 
goods can be moved more cheaply by water than 
by land. 

The Eastern part of London contains what is 
called the City. Here there is a splendid church 
called St. Paul's Cathedral, and also a great build- 
ing called the Tower, where people who displeased 
the kings used to be shut up, and where kings them- 
selves have been imprisoned. In the City are ware- 
houses, and counting-houses, and stores of goods. 
Many of the very poorest people live in the East 
End. 

In the Western end of London there is another 
beautiful church, or minster, called Westminster 
Abbey ; and near it, close to the river, there are 
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beautiful buildings called the Houses of Parliament, 
where the laws are made. On the other side of the 
river you will find Lambeth Palace, the house of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the West End 
there are also fine large parks, where people walk, 
drive, and ride. In the North-west there is also a 
park, in which is a big garden full of wild beasts, 
called the Zoological Gardens. 

The next largest town in England is Manchester, 
where the cotton is spun that is made into calico for 
your frocks and shirts, and there some of it is printed 
also. We send these manufactures to all parts of 
the world, as we can sell these cottons more cheaply 
than other people can make them. 

Not far from Manchester, on the bank of the river 
Mersey, is Liverpool, where the ships that come 
from America generally arrive. They bring cotton, 
which is spun in Manchester. From Liverpool 
most of the emigrants go, who leave England 
to find work in other countries. On the coast of 
Yorkshire, you will find Hull, a large sea-port 
town on the edge of the river Humber. On the 
south-west coast of England you will find Bristol, 
where ships go and come from every part of the 
world. 

On the south coast look for Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. At both places are bays or harbours, 
where, in a storm, ships are safe, and there many of 
our vessels are built. You will find many of these 
harbours or bays on the coast of England and Wales. 
When you are sailing your little boats on a pond in 
a high wind, they are easily overturned unless you 

E 2 
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can draw them near the edge^ where the water 
runs into the land, and is sheltered from the storm. 
So, on the sea, it is a great safeguard to be able to 
get into a bay, till the wind goes down. 

You remember that, as in some places the sea runs 
into the land, so in others the land runs into the 
sea. There are many of these capes in England. 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire, Beachy Head in 
Sussex, and the Lizard Point in Cornwall will show 
you what is meant. The Land's End in cm wall 
has an inn, on which is written on. one side, ** The 
last house in England ;*' on the other, " The first 
house in England/' Both are true, according to 
whether the traveller is going or coming. 

There are a great many islands belonging to 
England. The Isle of Wight, opposite Portsmouth, 
is warm and sheltered, and many sick people go 
there. 

Now find the Channel Islands — Guernsey, Jersey, 
Aldemey, and Sark. 

The best pears come from Jersey, as any green- 
grocer will tell you. 

Aldemey is famous for cows that give such rich 
milk it is almost like cream. 

Sark is little more than a barren rock. 

The Isle of Man is famous for those herrings 
which, when salted, you all like so much to eat 
with potatoes. 

Well, now we will take a journey from London to 
the North of England. 

Suppose your father keeps a draper's shop in 
London, and thinks he could buy cloth cheaper in 
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Yorkshire, where it is made, than he could in Lon- 
don, and sends you off by the Great Northern Rail- 
way to Leeds, let us see how you would go. First, 
from King's Cross station, through Hertfordshire 
— a pretty coimty, full of fruit-trees and corn- 
fields. 

Next comes Bedfordshire, and more corn-fields, in 
which grows the straw that makes your hats, and 
where little children of five years old are made to 
plait eight or ten hours every day, and have no 
time for a game of play ; and then you pass through 
Huntingdonshire, so called because it was famous 
for hunting, but now it is full of paper makers. 
Next you will reach the flat, damp, ugly county of 
Lincolnshire ; you cross a little bit of Nottingham- 
shire — ^the ooimty where most of your stockings are 
made, — and at last arrive in Yorkshire ; and, long 
before you reach Leeds, you will see the smoke of all 
its furnaces and manufactories. 

You will go to the cloth halls, where are enor- 
mous quantities of tweeds and broadcloths and vel- 
veteens, quite enough to dress all English boys for 
years. Now you must make the best bargain you 
can for your father. Take care not to buy shoddy, 
or he will be very cross with you. 

Shoddy is made of old clothes pulled to pieces, 
the threads taken out, rewoven and dyed, and made 
to look thick and warm by flour and whitening 
put into it. But shoddy, like all make-believes, 
wears very badly. I hope you would buy your 
goods wisely and well, for your journey would cost 
a great deal. 
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Leeds is 200 miles from London. The parlia- 
mentary, which is the cheapest train, is a penny a 
mile : — ^What would it cost you to go from London 
to Leeds and back again ? 

When you have rested yourselves, and are ready 
for another excursion, we will see what is to be seen 
in the south of England, and travel to the Land's 
End in Cornwall. 

Look out on the left soon after you leave London, 
and you will see Windsor Castle, where the Queen 
lives ; and close to it is Eton School, where many of 
the nobility and richest families of England send 
their boys, and where they get knocked about, and 
have to rough it, in a way which woidd make many 
of you cry. And if you should chance to meet any 
of the Queen's children or grandchildren, you would 
hear them speak so gently and kindly to each other, 
as woidd give you a lesson not to talk so rudely and 
roughly as you often do. 

Next you enter Wiltshire, where is Salisbury 
Plain. Perhaps you have read a story about a 
shepherd there. That story was written by a lady 
of Somersetshire, the next county you will enter. 
She lived eighty years ago, when no poor people 
were taught to read or write. She thought this was 
a pity, and set about teaching them in many Somer- 
setshire villages ; but the people set dogs at her and 
her sister, and threw stones at them. No wonder I 
for they had not been taught better, but were just 
like savages. At last she succeeded, but could only 
get a barn for a schoolroom, and sacks of hay made 
the seats. But at last the children were eager to 
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learn, and played truant less seldom than some of 
you. This lady lived near Bristol ; her name was 
Hannah More. 

Next you will come to Devonshire — a lovely 
county, and so warm, that plants, which require a 
hothouse in other parts of England, grow like 
weeds. And the grass is so good, that the cows 
give capital milk, which makes that good stuff 
called Devonshire cream ; much of which, however 
nice it is, would make you very sick. 

Next you will reach Cornwall, full of mines 
and miners ; and having arrived at the inn at the 
Land's End, if you want to make any more 
journeys in England, you must find the way for 
yourselves. 

WALES. 

"Wales is a pretty little country, like England's 
baby brother. It was conquered long ago by a 
king of England, who promised the people that 
they should have a prince to govern them who 
could not speak a word of English. He then told 
them his own son, a baby, who could not speak any 
language at all, should be their prince. Since that 
time the eldest son of the King of England has been 
called the Prince of Wales. 

Wales is very mountainous, and numbers of 
little sheep graze on the green hills. Welsh mutton 
is famous. 

Some of the Welsh can speak English ; but not 
all of them. The clergymen have, in some places. 
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to read tke service on Sundays both in Wekh and 
English. 

Principal Rivera of Enffland.-^ThB.meBy in the 
south ; Severn^ in the west ; Trent> in the middle ; 
Ouse, in the north. 

Government. — King or Queen^ House of Lords, 
House of Commons. The Lords are men who are 
called noblemen ; because in most cases either they 
or their ancestors have done some noble or great 
act, and hare received their titles as a reward. 

The Commons are chosen from among the " com- 
mon " people by votes. 

Established form of Religion.* — Protestant Episco- 
pal ; but all other forms \)f religion are allowed. 

Episcopal means that the clergymen are under 
bishops. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland lies to the north of England, separated 
from it by the river Tweed, and a long range of 
mountains called the Cheviot Hills. Long, long 
ago, the people who lived in the south of Scotland 
and the north of England were always quarrelling, 
and stealing each other's things. The border land, 
as that part of the country was called, could not 
have been a pleasant place to live in. But now all 
that is changed, for England and Scotland are, as 
you know, governed by the same Queen, and Scotch- 
men sit in the Houses of Parliament at Westminster. 
How did this change come about P Not by fighting, 
for the English did not take Scotland by force. 
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It was in this way: more than three hundred years 
ago> Queen Elizabeth of England died, and left no 
nearer relation to succeed her than her cousin, trho 
was King of Scotland. So a Scotch king came to 
reign in England, and since that time Scotch and 
English have been very good Mends. 

Scotland is a much more beautiful country than 
England, and much wilder. There are high moun- 
tains, and big lakes, and steep rocks, and beau- 
tiful waterfalls. There are great moors or com- 
mons, covered with a beautiful plant called heather ; 
and on the moors are numbers of birds, partridges, 
pheasants, grouse, and others, which gentlemen go 
and shoot in the autumn. Scotland is much colder 
than England, and more rainy. The mountainous 
part^ which lies chiefly to the north, is called the 
Highlands, and the south the Lowlands. 

The Highlanders are very fine tall men. Some of 
ihem have a curious dress on smart occasions ; it 
consists of a short petticoat, called a kilt, and a 
piece of cloth wrapped round the upper part of the 
body called a plaid. The Scotch are very brave, 
and make capital soldiers. They are very fond of 
their country, and kind to each other. They are 
well educated, and care a great deal about reading. 
There are many shepherds in Scotland ; these men 
have wonderfidly clever and faithful dogs. They 
go with their masters everywhere ; even to the 
churches. 

The capital city of Scotland is Edinburgh. This 
is the most beautiful town in the world. Why? 
On account of its situation. The Castle of Edin- 

£ 3 
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burgh is built on a high rock; so, when in the 
streets of Edinburgh, you look up at the beautiful 
castle. 

A good many of the streets, however, are dirty, 
narrow, and close. There are many churches and 
schools in Edinburgh. 

There are big dining-halls, where you can buy a 
dinner at this rate : — For a plate of cooked meat, 
one penny ; for a bit of bread, one penny ; for some 
potatoes, another penny. Everything costs a penny. 
This answers to the sellers, because, though some 
things they sell are worth much more than a penny, 
others are worth less. 

Another big city is Glasgow ; this is a great 
manufacturing place, like Manchester. 

The highest mountain in Scotland is Ben Nevis, 
in the Highlands, which is more than 4,000 feet 
high. The biggest lake is Loch> or Lake, Lomond, 
which is twenty-four miles long. The largest river 
is the Tay. The principal islands belonging to 
Scotland are the Shetlands, Orkneys, and Hebrid'^s. 
Very little will grow upon the Shetlands or Orkneys, 
because the soil is jso bad. There are pretty little 
rough Shetland ponies, which are often jsent to 
England and sold. 

The Scotch have a great deal of fish on their 
coasts, and m their rivers. They catch a great 
many herrings, which are salted to make them keep, 
and sold in other countries. Scotch salmon, too^ is 
famous. 

Religion, — The religion is Protestant, but the 
ministers are not under bishops, as in England. 
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They do not use a prayer-book, but pray without 
one. 

Many of the Scotch ministers have a hard day 
on Sunday, for they have to preach and pray twice 
over ; once in English, and then immediately after- 
wards in Ghielic, which is the only language under- 
stood by some of the people* 



lEELAND. 

Ireland is a pretty country, and, on account of the 
extreme brightness of the grass, is often called the 
Emerald Isle. There is less corn grown than in 
England, but there is more pasture-land. The chief 
plant that is wiltivated is flax, from which linen is 
made. This is sometimes called " the wealth of the 
country." However, the flax makes the north of 
Ireland rather disagreeable in the summer months. 
When it is cut it has to be steeped in water, and the 
water then smells very nasty. It is very unpleasant 
to walk near a stream in which flax has been steeped. 
People who are used to it say it is not unwholesome^ 
and some even declare they like the smell. 

Quantities of potatoes are grown in Ireland, for the 
poor people live chiefly upon potatoes, butter-milk, 
and porridge, seldom tasting meat, unless it is bacon, 
for there are many pigs in Ireland. When there 
is a bad potato year, the poor people get nearly 
starved ; and when there is much disease among the 
potatoes, there is a famine. However, there has not 
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been a very bad famine in Ireland since the year 
1847, when numbers of poor people died of star- 
yation. But though potatoes and flax are grown in 
such large quantities, a great deal of land is waste, 
and produces nothing but weeds. 

There are a great many unfinished buildings, for 
it is not uncommon for an Irishman to begin to build 
a fine mansion without considering whether he has 
money to finish it. I heard that, some years ago, an 
Irish gentleman bought an estate some miles from his 
home, and did not go to see it. Some time afterwards 
he was travelling, and seeing a fine place, exclaimed, 
to a passer by, " To whom does that elegant place 
belong P " " To lazy — — ," said the man, metl- 
tioning the gentleman's own name, "and he has 

never been to see it." Lazy then took 

possession of the estate, and lived there for many 
years. The cottages in Ireland are built of clay 
and mud, and are not as neat and clean as English 
cottages. But they are much more airy, for the 
Irish generally have their doors open, in order that 
their pigs and cocks and hens may run in and out 
as they please. 

Peat is burnt instead of coal. 

The Irish do not much care about being comfort- 
able ; sometimes, when a poor man will not leave his 
cottage after the landlord has given him notice to 
quit, the roof is taken off, but it by no means foUoWS 
that the tenant leaves because there is no roof over 
his head. 

The Irish are a rather impetuous, passionate people ; ^ 
they sometimes shoot a landlord, if he insists 
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Upon having his rent. On the other hand^ it must 
be remembered that the landlords are sometimes 
inconsiderate ; for very often they do not Kve in 
Ireland^ and employ agents to collect the rents; 
therefore> they do not know so much as they ought 
about their tenants, and sometimes order rents to be 
raised rather unfairly. 

Every now and then the Irish get discontented at 
being under the dominion of the English, and rebel 
against the Queen. Lately there have been several 
uproars, caused by men called Fenians, who have 
persuaded others to join them in endeavouring to 
upset the English power ; several have been caught 
and punished. 

The Queen sends a gentleman to govern Ireland 
for her, who is called the Lord Lieutenant; and 
Irishmen sit in the Parliament at Westminster, so 
really the country is ruled by Irishmen as well as 
Englishmen ; and the Fenians seem to be people 
who more desire their own advantage than the real 
good of their country. The chief cause of poverty 
and misery in Ireland is whisky. Nearly all the 
poor people drink too much, and even some of the 
rich. 

I heard a story of a gentleman who had £1,000 
a year; and yearly, as soon as it was paid, started off 
on a journey in a carriage with four horses; but 
before the end of the year he always returned, 
ragged and on foot, having spent his money on 
drink ; and sold, first one horse and then another, to 
pay his way. 

The Irish poor have very curious customs at 
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funerals. When any one dies, all his relations dress 
very smartly, and invite their Mends to what they 
call "a wake ;" there they drink, and sing, and howl, 
as they call it, for grief. Sometimes the whisky 
drinking produces quarrels. I heard of a wake where 
one of the mourners was killed in a drunken fight, 
so then there was another " wake " for him. When 
the body is buried, crowds ot people follow it to the 
tomb, howling and yelling. 

The Irish are not very particular about (peaking 
the truth ; they like to flatter, and te say civil things. 
On the other hand, they have very good points; they 
are very generous and unselfish, and well-mannered, 
and most hospitable to strangers. All school-masters 
woidd like, I think, to teach Irish children; for they 
are so quick and yet thoughtful, seldom giving ran- 
dom answers. 

Religion. — ^Most of the Irish are Eoman Catho- 
lics; but there are some Protestants, and a good 
many Protestant churches. 

There are more Protestants in the north than the 
south, because there are a good many Scotch £similies 
in the north. 

Education. — There are many schools in Ireland, 
a university at Dublin for gentlemen, and a college 
at Maynooth, where priests are educated. 

Principal Divisions. — ^Ireland is divided into four 
great bits : Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught ; and these again are divided into thirty- 
two counties. 

The capital city is Dublin, on the river Liflfey, 
in the county of Dublin. The Irish talk of 
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County Antrim or County Down, not simply Antrim 
or Down. 

Dublin is a beautiful town, not nearly so large as 
London, but, in some ways, handsomer, for the 
squares and streets are wide, and there are few dirty 
alleys, and narrow crooked streets. There are many 
churches — some Boman Catholic and some Protes- 
tant; beautifid shops ; many public houses — too many. 
The cabs are most of them not like English ones, but 
open carriages, with the seats placed sideways ; they 
are called cars. Some of the drivers make a great 
noise, yelling and shouting to their horses, which 
they call " encouraging " them. 

There is a splendid park in Dublin, where people 
go and walk and make pleasure parties. There is 
no park anything like the size in London. 

Another large city is Cork, in County Cork ; there 
numbers of pigs are sent off for sale to other coun- 
tries. 

Belfast, in County Antrim, is another big town ; 
there flax is spun into yarn. 

Scenery. — In the south of Ireland there are beau- 
tiful lakes, called the Lakes of Killamey. 

FBANCE. 

One hour and a half spent on the water will take 
us from Dover to the " sunny land of France," as it 
is called. However, though the distance is so short 
between England and France, you could not for a 
moment fancy you were still in England. Every- 
thing is different — Slanguage of course, although 
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there are a good many English people at Calais, 
where the heat will land us after our passage across 
the Straits of Dover. 

The dress of the poor people is different. We 
shall not see any dirty silk gowns trailing along the 
muddy street, nor hats with faded feathers. No, all 
the peasant women will have beautifully clean white 
caps and rather short dresses. Their little boys 
will be in comfortable loose pinafores. 

We shall not see so much pasture-land as in 
England, but great quantities of corn-fields ; and 
besides corn-fields, vineyards, for a great deal of wine 
is made in France. 

The towns are not so clean as English towns, as 
far as the streets are concerned, but the cottages are 
cleaner, and the people live very comfortably, for 
they do not waste anything. A Frenchwoman 
keeps an iron pot standing under her grate, and into 
it she throws little scraps of meat, vegetables, and 
odds and ends, which many English people would 
throw away, but which make capital soup. 

The French are very polite; they always say 
" Good morning, sir,** or ** ma'am," as the case may 
be, when they go in or out of a shop, and never 
say anything rude and unciviL Men do a good 
deal of work which in England is done by women, 
such as cooking the dinners, making the beds, and 
sweeping the fioors. The French are very merry, 
and like plenty of amusement. 

Paris, on the river Seine, is the capital. A beau- 
tiful city it is, with splendid public gardens, wide 
walks, and beautiful shops. The people of Paris 
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spend a great deal of their time in amusement: 
they go very often to the theatre and to the public 
gardens^ listening to bands of mnsicy eating ices^ and 
drinking coffee. The rich people dress very smartly, 
and are always inventing new fashions. 

Indeed, the French as a nation are fond of change 
in everything. They have ruled their country in 
all manner of ways — sometimes they have governed 
themselves, sometimes they have had a king. The 
kings of France have not been very firm on their 
thrones ; one was put to death in the year 1792 by 
the people for no fault of his, and since that time 
two have been glad to run away. The last went 
off in a great hurry, with his wife and children, 
to England, and lived as a private gentleman. 
Now, the French have an Emperor^ who was chosen 
by vote; but not many years ago he was living 
in London, without much money and with few 
Mends. 

Another large town in France is Lyons, where 
silk is made and sent to all parts of Europe. 

Marseilles, in the south of France, is the port 
from which vessels on their way to India sail. 
Many English people who are going to India travel 
through France to Marseilles, and embark there in- 
stead of starting from Southampton. 

Ewers. — Seine, Loire, Garonne, Bhone. 

Mountains. — ^Alps, between France and Italy; 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain. 

Government. — ^An Emperor and Parliament. 

Religion. — Roman Catholic, but other religions are 
allowed, and there are a good many Protestants. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium is a prosperous, flat, rich, little country, 
more full of inhabitants than any part of Europe in 
proportion to its size ; but they are very industrious. 

The land is divided into small bits, and they cid- 
tivate every inch of ground, collect all the manure 
they can, and manage, somehow, to make two 
cabbages grow where other people would only have 
one. Many of the early vegetables you see in green- 
grocers' shops come from Belgium. The country is 
so flat, that rail-roads are easily made; and they 
have sea-ports, such as Antwerp and Ostend, whence 
steamers go every day to London. 

At Mechlin and Brussels, the women and girls 
make the most wonderful lace. When you read an 
account of a very grand wedding, in a London 
newspaper, you will almost always see that the 
bride had on a splendid gown of Brussels or Mech- 
lin lace ; they cost, sometimes, two or three hundred 
pounds. But though the Belgians work so hard, 
they do not neglect school. The government insists 
upon the children going there, whether they like it 
or not; but as they work in the open air when 
school is over, and seem to enjoy it, perhaps they 
are as happy as if they were kept at home to dawdle 
about, or to play at marbles when they had the 
chance. 

The Belgians used to belong to Holland, but many 
years ago they would have a king of their own, and 
they chose a prince named Leopold, who married our 
Princess Charlotte. She was to have been our Queen, 
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as Victoria is ; but she died, and her little baby also, 
a year after she married Prince Leopold. He lived 
on in England till the Belgians sent for him. 
Haying been so much in England, he has taught 
the Belgians many English ways, and in no place 
do trayellers find so many English comforts as at 
Brussels, the capital city of Belgium. Leopold was 
the uncle of Queen Victoria. 

Near Brussels, was fought the famous battle of 
Waterloo, between the English — ^who were helped 
by the Prussians and Belgians — and the French 
On the fields, which once were covered with the 
bodies of Englishmen who died in defence of their 
country, now grows the most beautiful corn, but 
amongst it may still be found bullets and bits of 
swords, which the people sell to English travellers 
as relics of the victory. A lady once bought one 
of these bullets and packed it in her portmanteau 
with her clothes, and the shaking of the journey, 
made it wear a large round hole through every gown 
and petticoat she had with her, which was not a very 
pleasant reminiscence. It is suspected that fresh 
bullets are sometimes buried amongst the corn, to 
gain money from credulous travellers. 

Goal is found in Belgium, and the Belgians make 
steam-engines and all sorts of iron-work cheaper 
and quite as well as we do. They can make such 
things cheaper because the work-people do not insist 
on such high wages, and they can get on with lower 
wages because they do not want to spend so much 
as our people do. They do not drink so much, they 
do not waste money in buying expensive food, but 
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eat rye bread and bacoti for dinner^ and drink 
coffee — not tea. And they spend much less in 
clothes. The girls who come over here selling 
brooms are often Belgians, and you must have seen 
their thick short woollen petticoats, knitted jackets 
and stout shoes, all of which will last out a dozen of 
the thin, flimsy, faded things which our people fkncy 
make them look well. 

The king of Belgium is a Protestant, but the people 
are chiefly Boman Catholics; howeyer, they live 
peaceably together on the whole, and few countries 
are so prosperous as the little kingdom of Belgium. 

HOLLAND. 

Holland is a small country lying to the north of 
Belgiimi. The people who live in it are called 
Dutch. It is very damp, and for this reason^ that 
a great deal of the land was once under water* 

The sea in that part of Europe is very shallow 
near the coast ; and so the i)eople thought that they 
could easily get more land by draining off the water, 
and building earthen walls across the part which was 
drained to keep the sea from returning. These walls 
are called dams. If you want to see how this was 
done, dig a hole in your garden, and fill it with 
water to make a pond, and then dig a little ditch, 
and let the water run into it ; next make a wall of 
earth to keep the water from running back. That 
will be like the Dutch dam. Howeyer, although 
the Dutch are always draining the country to make 
it as dry as they can, it is still yery damp. Eyery 
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mglit a thick mist rises from the gronnd about 
&e height of a man's knees. When this mist 
rises higher, high enough to reach people's heads, 
it makes them ilL There is much ague in Hol- 
land, a disease which is caused by damp. The 
Dutch think that smoking is good for this com- 
plaint; so you would seldom see a Dutchman 
without a cigar or glass pipe — even at a funeral 
all the mourners have their cigars in their mouths, 
aft they follow the hearse. 

The Dutch are very industrious. Now you 
know that industrious people are usually clean, 
and so you will not be surprised to hear that 
Holland is the cleanest country in Europe. The 
people are always scrubbing and cleaning. You 
could eat your dinner off the floors, and the 
copper saucepans and kettles shine like new half- 
pence. It takes a deal of labour to keep them 
bright in such a damp place. Sometimes the people 
take off their boots before going into a house, for 
fear of making it dirty. There is one village so 
clean that the inhabitants never go out at their 
front doors, excepting for a wedding, or a funeral, 
for fear of dirtying the steps. 

The gardens are not very pretty, for the Dutch 
like straight walks and square flower-beds, which 
look formal. Most of our bulbs, hyacinths, 
tulips, &c., come from Holland. Dutch tidips are 
especially famous. The Dutch have an ugly trick 
of cutting their trees and hedges into the shape of 
birds and beasts. 

Little children in Holland work hard, like their 
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parents, and make quantities of toys, which are sent 
over to England, to be sold. There is a saying that, 

** The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking." 

The Dutch look rather old fashioned, not at all 
unlike Noah and his family in the arks you buy at 
the toy-shops. 

The poor women, and those of the middle-classes, 
have a curious custom of wearing pieces of gold on 
each side of their faces, just the shape of the blinkers 
which horses have. 

Food, — The Dutch eat meat and fruit cooked 
together, with a quantity of oil ; and very often 
meat which is not cooked at all, but only smoked. 
A good deal of cheese is made in Holland. You 
have seen little round cheeses, called Dutch cheeses, 
in the grocers' shops. 

Animals, — There are very strong, useful horses in 
Holland^ and very good ones. The Dutch are very 
fond of that awkward, long-legged bird, the stork, 
which looks like a boy who has outgrown his last 
suit — long and lanky. But the Dutch like what is 
useful better than what is pretty ; and the storks 
are useful birds, for they eat frogs. The Dutch 
hate frogs ; not because they are ugly, but because it 
is supposed that they destroy the dams. So the 
stork, which gobbles up the frogs, is just as great 
a favourite in Holland, as the robin-redbreast in 
England. 

Government — The Dutch have a King and Parlia- 
ment like the English. 
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Religion. — Protestant. 

Langvuge. — ^The Dutch language is not pretty, 
but sounds like bad German and broken English. 

Chief Towns. — Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

Can you guess why both these names, and many 
others in Holland, end in dam P Because, but for 
the dam, the towns could not have been built. 
Amsterdam is the capital of Holland. The first 
thing you would remark about it, is the quantity 
of water : the streets are canals ; you cannot cross 
a street, excepting over a bridge. But the first 
thing you would have to buy would be water to 
drink, unless you boil and filter some ; for though 
there is so much water in Amsterdam, it is nearly 
all bad ; and bad water is a sort of poison, it causes 
dreadful illness, very often cholera. 

I fancy that the people in Amsterdam do not 
remember this as they ought, for it is a very 
unhealthy place. One part is dirty, which they 
call the Jews' quarter, for there are many Jews in 
Amsterdam, You would not care to live in this 
city, although its canal streets, with nearly 300 
bridges, make it very pretty, for so much bad water 
causes dreadful smells. 

Rotterdam is like Amsterdam ; but it is a more 
trading, busy place, very like Liverpool 

ITALY. 

I THINK that all children would like to go to Italy, 
at least if they did not mind heat. Italy has bright 
blue sunny skies, and quantities of fruit. Grapes, 
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oranges, melons, all ripen fast in beautiful hot Italy, 
wliich is often called the garden of Europe. This 
lovely country does not all belong to one long. 

The capital city is Borne, and it and the sur- 
rounding country belong to the Pope, who is the 
chief bishop of the Koman Catholic Church. 

The Pope used to have a great deal more land 
than he has now, but it has been gradually lost, and 
he has now only a little piece left. But then he has 
the fine city of Bome on the little piece of Italy 
which still belongs to him. Bome contains the 
most beautiful ruins in the world ; for, many hundred 
years ago, the Bomans were the most powerful 
people on the earth. They conquered many distant 
lands, they built beautiful palaces for themselves and 
temples for their gods, for they worshipped many 
false gods. 

In some respects the Bomans of centuries ago 
were wiser than the Bomans in this the nineteenth 
century, for they were very fond of washing, 
as we know by the ruins of beautiful public 
baths. The Bomans, and indeed all the Italians 
of the present day, do not seem quite as fond 
of soap and water as might be wished. But 
besides all these beautiful ruins of palaces and 
temples and baths, there are splendid buildings in 
Bome which are not ruins. There is the largest 
church in the world, called St. Peter's. In Bome 
also is the splendid palace of the Vatican, where the 
Pope lives. 

The Italians are very fond of amusement ; every 
year, just before Lent, they have what is called a 
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carnival in Rome. People dress up as funny figures, 
like our sweeps on May Day, or the guys on Guy 
Faux Day, and race about tlie streets, throwing sugar- 
plums and sweet-stuff at each other. All this ends 
on Shrove Tuesday, and Lent is kept very strictly. 

In Holy Week every day is taken up with curious 
ceremonies ; for instance, on Palm Sunday the Pope 
gives away palms, in remembrance of our Saviour's 
riding into Jerusalem and having palm branches 
strewed before Him ; another day the Pope washes 
the feet of thirteen poor men , in remembrance of 
Christ washing the feet of His Apostles. Crowds of 
people go to see the ceremonies, which are ended 
on Easter Day by a very splendid service at St. 
Peter's Church. 

There are a good many beggars in Italy, for the 
Italians are rather lazy, and do not mind having very 
little to eat, if only they need not work hard to obtain 
that little. They are very fond of maccaroni, which 
you can buy in the grocers' shops in England. 

I know some English ladies who wished to give 
some pooY Italian children a feast. What did they 
have P Roast beef and pudding ? Oh no ! only 
quantities of maccaroni, which they eat up greedily ; 
but they did not wash their hands and faces before 
they came, for the ladies said their visitors were so 
dirty that they did not like to go near them. 

Besides the part of Italy called the Papal States, 
and which belongs to the Pope, there is the king- 
dom of Italy. The island of Sardinia belongs to 
the same king. Florence, a fine city, is the capital. 
South of the Papal States is the kingdom of Naples, 
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whicli used to have a king of its own, but now 
belongs to the King of Italy. 

Naples is famous for having more people in it 
than any other town in Italy ; but I think it is a pity 
they should stay there, for it is said that nearly 
40,000 of them are beggars, and have no homes. 
You have all seen Punch and Judy. That show 
came first from Naples, and the people would be 
contented to stare at it all day long. Naples was 
also famous for having many inhabitants who had 
very miserable homes. What should you think the 
most miserable home? one of the cold arches under a 
London railway bridge P or an Irish cabin with no 
roof to it P or a crowded room in the closest part of 
Edinburgh P The home I mean in Naples would be 
worse than any of these. What would you think of 
a prison? In England bad people are put into 
prison to make them better, and to keep them from 
hurting others ; but however bad they are they are 
never ill used. At Naples not long ago there was a king 
who put good people in prison because they gave him 
advice which he did not like to take. The prisons are 
horrible dungeons, underground, dirty, and full of 
reptiles ; and there prisoners were chained together 
like wild beasts for years and years, till at last they 
got so ill, that when they were set free they could 
no longer enjoy life. 

About ten miles from Naples is the famous bum* 
ing mountain, Vesuvius. The inside of this mountain 
contains stuff like melted sealing-wax, which is called 
lava. Every now and then this lava bursts out of 
the top of the mountain and passes along the country 
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in a burning stream. Many hundred years ago two 
whole cities were buried in this lava, which hardened 
over it. Horses, temples, shops, and people Were 
destroyed by it. More than 1600 years afterwards 
a workman, when digging, discovered part of a 
house, and afterwards whole streets were found, 
vrhich had been buried under the lava, long, long 
l^efore. 

South of Italy lies the island of Sicily. There is 
a volcanic mountain there. Sicily is very fertile, and 
in old times used to be called the granary of Europe, 
because it produced so much com. 

Mountains ofli%ly. — -The Alps to the north. The 
highest is Mont Blanc, the highest point in Europe, 
15,744 feet high, or nearly three miles high. The 
Apennines, which, run down the middle of Italy. 

In the north of Italy are beautiful lakes. 

Rivers — Tiber, Po. 



SPAIN. 

Spain is separated from France by some high moun- 
tains, called the Pyrenees. Years ago the Spaniards 
were a very powerful people ; but they are not so 
now. They have been badly governed ; *hey are 
ignorant; and, moreover, the roads are so bad, and 
travelling so difficult, that few natives of othei 
countries visit Spain. 

It is always a fine thing for people to be on good 
terms with their neighbours. People can teach each 
other a great deal ; that is the reason our Prince 

F 2 
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Consort had exhibitions in London. Foreign work- 
men sent over beautiful things which they had made, 
and then English workmen tried to imitate them. 
But the Spaniards have liked to think that they 
knew best in everything, and " did not want to be 
told ;" so the consequence is, that little has, until 
quite lately, been done to improve the country. I 
say quite lately, for there was not long ago an 
insurrection. The Queen of Spain, who is a super- 
stitious and not very good woman, has left her 
throne, and I hope that the people will be rather 
better governed by some of the wisest men in Spain, 
than they were by the queen. They think of having 
a king, but have not quite settled about it. 

There is a great deal to be done in Spain before it 
will be a pleasant country. The roads, as I said, are 
so bad that packages have to be carried on the backs 
of mules ; but more causes than bad roads make 
travelling unpleasant : there are such a number of 
highway robbers, brigands as they are called, who 
stop travellers, rob, and sometimes murder them. 

Then, if you went to Spain, I hope you would not 
like the national sport. What do I mean by that P 
In England I think the favourite game is cricket. 
In Holland people amuse themselves by skating. In 
France, you could see grown-up people riding on 
wooden horses in merry-go-rounds at the fairs. If 
you visited Naples, in Italy, you would find the 
people looking at Punch. 

But what do tho Spaniards do P If they played 
at cricket it would be a wholesome occupation, only 
it is too hot in Spain for running, excepting in the 
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early morning or late evening ; if they rode wooden 
horses, or stared at Punch, it would be innocent, 
though babyish. What do they do then? They 
go and see bulls fight with each other, and with men 
and horses, till sometimes men, and always bidls and 
horses, are killed. 

Is not this a cruel sport P Is it not a cowardly 
sport ? And it is also ungrateful, for when a poor 
Spanish horse is too worn out to do any more work, 
his master, instead of turning him out to grass for 
the rest of his life, sends him to be killed by a 
bull. Women and children go to see this horrid 
game. 

There are many wUd beasts in Spain-bears and 
wolves. . There are also tame ones, for there are 
many sheep. The dresses we call merino are made 
from the wool which grows on the backs of Spanish 
sheep. There are a great many silkworms in Spain, 
which spin the thread which is afterwards made into 
beautiful silk at Lyons. The Spaniards also keep 
numbers of bees, for the sake of the honey. The 
chief trade is wine-making, for many vines grow in 
Spain. 

It is a very hot country, so hot that in the towns 
everybody goes to sleep in the middle of the day for 
two hours. Labourers, shop-people, ladies and gen- 
tleman, all lie down to rest, — even the post-office is 
shut. 

The capital of Spain is Madrid. 

Madrid is not a very pleasant town ; in the sum- 
mer it is frightfully hot, and in the winter it is very 
windy. 
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There are many gipsies in Spain, but ttey do not 
wander about as they do in England. 

Seville is another big town ; near it are numbers 
of orange-trees. You have seen Seville oranges in 
the shops. At Seville there is the largest tobacco 
manufactory in Europe. The Spanish are very fond 
of smoking. There is a cathedral in this town, 
where is the tomb of Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
discovered America. To the south of Spain is 
Gibralta, a very strong fortress, which belongs to 
England. 

Rivers. — ^The largest river is the Tagus. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees. 

Government, — A republic : that is, the people 
govern themselves (but, until quite lately, they had 
a queen). 

Religion. — Soman Catholic. The queen allowed 
no other ; but now other religions are to be per- 
mitted. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal looks like a little slice of Spain, and it is 
very like its elder sister in most things. The Por- 
tugese hate the Spaniards, just as next-door neigh- 
bours sometimes do dislike each other. 

In Portugal a good deal of wine is made. Our 
Port wine comes from Oporto, in Portugal. 

The capital is Lisbon, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake, more than 100 years ago. It has been 
rebuilt. 

Government — A king. 

Religion. — Roman Catholic. 
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GERMANY. 

The middle of Europe is called Germany. This is 
a pleasant coimtry, neither very hot nor very cold. 
Some parts of it are beautiful. There are high hills, 
and lovely rivers, and big forests, and quantities of 
fruit-trees. Altogether, I think that you would like 
Germany. The people are very good-natured and 
very clever ; they are fond of reading, and extremely 
industrious. Little German children, like the Dutch 
ones, make toys, to be sold in other countries. The 
Germans have quick brains, for they write very in- 
teresting books. They are clever with their voices, 
for they sing very beautifully ; and clever with their 
hands, for they can ULse them well. In short, what- 
ever they do is well done ; even the horses in Ger- 
many are better broken and trained than those in 
other parts of Europe. The Germans are always doing 
something ; you seldom see a German woman with- 
out her knitting in her hand. The men are too fond 
of smoking. 

I do not think you woidd much like the food of the 
people : they seldom have any meat, imless it is 
pork, ajid live chiefly on potatoes, and a mess of sour 
milk and pickled cabbage boiled together, which is 
called sauer-kraut. They also like meat which has 
been smoked, but not cooked. Rich and poor drink 
a great deal of coffee. 

The Germans think a great deal of Christmas, 
and invented the Christmas-trees, now so common in 
England. Little children in Germany fancy that an 
angel brings them presents on Christmas Eve. In 
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some parts of the country, each child in the family 
chooses a coloured candle, which is burned at 
Christmas. The same child chooses the same 
coloured candle yearly. These candles are stnck 
into oranges, and then placed round the Christmas- 
tree, on which is a pretty present for each member 
of the family. 

One very large kingdom in Germany is Prussia. 
English children ought to be interested in Prussia, 
because our Queen's eldest daughter, the Princess 
Boyal, married the eldest son of the king of that 
country. 'So, some day, an English princess will be 
Queen of Prussia. The Prussians are well educated; 
for, as in Belgium, all the children are obliged to go 
to school. In most large Prussian towns the shop- 
keepers imderstand two or three languages. 

There is a good deal of iron in Prussia, which is 
sent to different countries. A great quantity of 
timber is also burned there. Flax grows, as in 
Ireland, so linen is made. 

The capital of Prussia is Berlin, which, although 
not a large place, contains many fine buildings. 
Amongst others, the handsomest synagogue, it is 
said, in the world. You know that a sjmagogue is a 
Jews* church. There are a good many Jews in 
Berlin. 

To the west of Prussia flows the beautiAd river 
Rhine. Steamboats go up and down it all day^ 
crowded with people admiring the lovely scenery on 
the banks. Beautiful hills with old ruined castles on 
them are to be seen. A bright blue sky overhead, 
and the deep blue river below. You would like to be 
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on a Rhine boat. Cologne is one of the most famous 
towns on the Rhine, and travellers stop there to 
admire the beautiful cathedral, which was begun 
more than 700 years ago, and is not yet finished. 
From Cologne comes the sweet-smelling water called 
Cologne water, which can be bought in English 
chemists* and perfumers' shops. 

Rivers of Germany, — The Rhine, Oder, Elbe. 

The Mountains are not very high. 

Religion. — Chiefly Protestant, some Roman Catho- 
lics. All religions allowed. 

Government — ^A king. 

All men in Prussia are obliged to serve in the 
army for some years, so the Prussians are a nation of 
soldiers. They have lately beaten the Danes and 
the Austrians, and have made themselves one of the 
most powerful nations of Europe. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is the most beautiful country in 
Europe : it is nearly all mountains and lakes. It 
is impossible for any book to give you the least 
idea of the beauty of those mountains and those 
lakes. They are like looking-glasses set in frames 
of green grass. One mountain, Mont Blanc, is so 
called because blane means white, and never has it 
been seen excepting covered with snow, even on the 
hottest day in summer. It looks like the white 
top to cakes in pastrycooks' shops, only high up in 

F 3 
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the air. There are some lines written about Mont 
Blanc which will make you remember it : 

« Mont Blano is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long a^. 
On his throne of rocks, in his robe of clouds. 
With his diadem of snow." 

All the bottom of the mountain is rock. Then comes 
clouds; but Mont Blanc's head, with his crown 
of snow, is above the clouds, higher than the bal- 
loons you have sometimes seen ; and at sunset the 
light of the setting sun makes the white snow look 
a lovely rose colour. 

For many years no one ever tried to climb to the 
top; but lately people have succeeded in getting 
there, by sleeping half-way up amongst the rocks. 
Travellers tie themselves together with ropes, so if 
one falls another pulls him up. They take guides 
with them, who cut steps in the ice with a hatchet ; 
but many dreadful accidents have happened. Some- 
times the rope has broken, and once the whole party 
slipped down a precipice, that is, a steep place, fifty 
times higher than any wall you ever saw ; and 
sometimes snow slips down the mountain, and 
covers a village, and everybody is shut up in it 
until they can be dug out, and that is not always 
while thev are alive. 

Did you ever see a great handsome dog called, a 
St. Bernard P If you did, he was named after one 
of the Swiss mountains. On that mountain a 
number of good monks live, on purpose to rescue 
travellers who get lost in the snow. Large dogs 
live there, too, and are sent by the priests to dig 
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out travellers, who, but for the dogs' help, must die. 
It is so fearfully cold that no one can live for very 
long together on this mountain, and the same priests 
are rarely able to remain more than four years; but 
during that four years they and their dogs save a 
great many lives. 

The lakes of Switzerland are of a beautiful bright 
deep blue ; sometimes so calm that they are like 
looking-glasses; but sometimes the wind rushes 
down the mountains, and makes the water very rough, 
like the sea. 

The Swiss are very industrious good people. They 
make many of the watches sold in London, and 
numbers of wooden toys. They are specially clever 
in wood-carving. They work hard in other ways 
also; they make capital roads, and are fond of 
gardening. Indeed, they cultivate every bit of 
ground they can get at. 

Chief Towns. — Berne, a very handsome old- 
fashioned town, with beautiful views of the Alps ; 
Geneva, a handsome town on the Lake of Geneva, 
but not as interesting as Berne. Many travellers go 
there on their way to the moimtains, and it is full of 
hotels. Many watches are made there. 

Mountains, — The Alps. 

Lakes. — Geneva, Lucerne. 

Oovernment, — Republican. That means that the 
people rule themselves, and have no king. But a 
little bit of Switzerland now belongs to the French. 

Religion, — Partly Roman Catholic, partly Pro- 
testant. 
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RUSSIA. 



You will easfly find great big Russia on the map. 
It looks big enoagh to swallow up all tbe other 
countries of Europe. However, large as Russia is, 
the Emperor of that big country owns other land 
besides. Do you see little Poland ? Part of it was 
seized by Russia some years ago. Every now and 
then the Poles try to get back their freedom ; but the 
Russians will not hear of that, and many a Pole has 
lost his life in the attempt. 

In the map of Asia you will see a great big tract 
of land to the north, called Siberia, which belongs 
to Russia. But although the Emperor of Russia 
has so much ground, he has not so very many sub- 
jects as you would expect. Russia is a very cold 
barren country, and not many people live there in 
proportion to its size. 

However, we will suppose that you do not mind a 
little cold, and so are going to spend a few months in 
Russia. I shall be happy to show you the way. I 
think that you had better go from Hull, in York- 
shire, by a steamboat, which will take you to St. 
Petersburg, the capital of Russia. Direcfcly you 
arrive you must go and buy some furs, or you will 
be very cold. If you cannot afford furs, you must 
imitate the Russian peasants, and dress in sheep- 
skins. 

All the books you bring with you will be looked at, 

for fear that there should be anything in them against 

ihe Emperor ; and if there should be, it is likely that 

j'ou will he punished, by being sent to Siberia, and 
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there made to work hard for some years, and 
treated little better than an animal* At least, such 
is the punishmeni} received by a Russian if he has 
any books or papers which speak ill of the Emperor, 
and I do not know that an Englishman would get off 
better. 

But we will suppose that you take no books or 
papers at all ; that you have bought yourself some 
furs, and are all ready to see St. Petersburg. 

First of all you had better have a look at the 
** Winter Palace," the largest palace in Europe. 
When the Emperor and his attendants are there 
it is said to contain seven thousand people. Then 
you might see a most splendid church, with a gold 
cross at the top. It cost enormous sums of money 
to build this church. And then you can walk about 
the wide streets of St. Petersburg and admire the 
shops. Take care to rub your nose every now and 
then with snow, or it may freeze off. You will not 
be very cold inside the houses, for they are warmed 
by great stoves, which throw out a great deal of 
heat, but make the air feel stifling, and soon, I think 
will make you long for a bright English fire. 

At night the poorest people will lie down to sleep 
on the top of their stove, in order to get a little 
warmth into their bones. 

You will not care for the food which the poor 
people eat. One thing which they like very much 
is a kind of cake dipped in green oil. 

Perhaps, while you are at St. Petersburg, you will 
like to make an excursion to lake Ladoga, the most 
beautiful lake in Russia. 
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The best way to see the lake is to go on it in a 
steamer. The Unssians think that this lake is even 
more beautiful than any of the Swiss ones. 

Further north is lake Omega. 

The lakes look beautiful in smooth weather. But 
sometimes they are yisited by violent and dangerous 
storms. But in all northern skies there are beauti- 
ful clouds and colouring, which, when reflected in 
the lakes, make them look like molten gold. There 
is an island in lake Ladoga, where some monks or 
priests live, and where there is a big church. This 
church contains a silver statue of a famous saint, and 
many Russians go there on that account, for their 
religion (which is that of the Greek Church) teaches 
them to pay much honour to saints. 

The old capital of Eussia is Moscow. It will take 
us about 20 hours on the railroad to go from St* 
Petersburg there, but it is worth while, for Moscow 
is a pretty and curious cily, containing many things 
worth seeing. There is a big tower there, 270 feet 
high, which contains 34 bells, — a fine noise they 
make, when they ring on Sundays and feast days. 
There is one bell besides, which is very big indeed^ 
which has only just been dug out of a pit, where it 
had been buried for a hundred years. The Russians 
are very proud of this bell, which weighs 443,772 lbs., 
but it is' cracked, and so quite useless. It is called 
the " great bell of Moscow.*' 

The Kremlin is a curious palace, or rather collec- 
tion of buildings. There is a great treasury there, 
which contains, amongst other things, the Emperor's 
Oirone (or rather we ought to call him the Caary 
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This tiirone contains numbers of precious stones. 
There is also an arsenal, or place for keeping guns 
and all sorts of war implements ; a pcture-^llery ; 
and many other things worth seeing. 

Are the Russians a happy people P Not very ; 
they have been too much oppressed. The poor are 
little better than slaves, though they have njore 
freedom now than they had years ago. Still the 
knowledge that there is a chance of being sent to 
Siberia for some small fault, to live, and perhaps die, 
in misery, does not let the Russians have very 
peaceful lives. And if you are afraid of wild beasts, 
you would not care to stay long in some parts of 
Russia. But you had better make up your mind 
on that point after reading the next chapter. 

Principal Rivers.- — ^Volga, Ural, Dnieper. 

Lakes, — ^Ladoga, Omega. 

Mountains. — TJral, between Russia and Asia. 

Totons. — St. Petersburg, Moscow. 

Oovernment — A Czar, or Emperor. 

Religion. — Greek Church, very like the Roman 
Catholic in doctrine^ but the priests are not under 
the Pope. 

THE FAITHFUL SEEVANT. 

Many years ago, a Russian nobleman was travelling 
with his wife and little child across one of the large 
forests of Russia. Their carriage was drawn by four 
horses. On the coach-box sat the nobleman's ser- 
vant and the driver. The night was very dark, and 
as the carriage rolled quickly on, a strange noise was 
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heard. The little girl was firightened, and asked her 
father what it was. 

" Only the wind," said he ; " try to go to sleep.'* 

But the noise grew louder and louder, and sounded 
nearer and nearer, for it did not come from the wind, 
but from a pack of wolves. At last the nobleman 
spoke to his servant on the box, saying : — 

" The wolves will be upon us directly ; load your 
pistols, and, as soon as they are within shot, fire and 
try to hit the leader of the pack, and I will aim at 
the second." 

The howls of the wolves got nearer and nearer, 
at last they were close upon the carriage. The noble- 
man and his servant both fired their pistols. Two 
wolves fell dead, and the rest of the savage creatures 
stopped to eat them up, while the driver urged his 
horses to greater speed. In vain I wolves run faster 
than horses, and soon the pack were again close 
to the carriage. Once more the nobleman and 
his servant fired; but although again two wolves 
fell, others joined the pack, and rushed violently 
after the carriage. The travellers were still some 
way from the inn, which they hoped to reach that 
night. 

" There is nothing for it," said the driver, ** but 
to let ahorse loose for the wolves to eat." 

They stopped, unfastened the harness, and the 
leader cantered off into the wood, pursued by the 
wolves. They either eat him or he escaped, but it 
was not long before the pack were again surroimding 
the carriage. With sorrow and pain another horse 
was set looBe I and then a third I 
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The travellers were now not far from the mn ; but 
the carriage was heavy, and the one remaining 
horse, though urged by the driver, and terrified by 
the howling of the wolves, could hardly get along. 

"Sir," said the servant, "I see only one thing to 
be done. I will jump down, and keep the wild 
beasts off you for a time." 

" Jo«*/"said his master. "You are mad! I 
cannot think of such a thing.'* 

" Sir," said the servant, " we shall all die other- 
wise. I have neither wife nor child. Let me die for 

you." 

And, before his master could say more, the noble 
servant had sprung off the carriage. 

The one remaining horse tore on as fast as it 
could. The travellers heard the howls of the wolves 
and the report of two or three shots, and then there 
was silence. They reached the inn, put fresh horses 
to the carriage, took with them men armed with 
guns, and hastened back to the place where the 
noble and faithful servant had been left. I^othing 
was to be found but his pistol, for the wolves had 
devoured him. 

On the spot where the hero died, his master put 
up a cross, on which was engraved this verse : — 
'" Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends." 
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POLAND. 



Poor little Poland I Part of it the Russians took, 
and part of it the Germans I So^ though a separate 
country, it is not now a separate kingdom. As you 
read in the last chapter, every now and then the 
Poles try to get back their independence ; but, so far, 
they have always failed/ They fight bravely, too. 
In one battle I heard that a young soldier, though 
mortally wounded, refused to be carried to a hospital. 
For two days he lay in a ditch ; and when he died, 
the reason of his refusing to be moved was found 
out, for underneath him were his colours, and if he 
had been moved they would have fallen into the 
enemy's hands. 

The Russians are trying as hard as they can to 
turn the Poles into Russians. Even in the schools, 
Russian, and not Polish, is the language taught. 

The Poles are rather dirty people. For one thing, 
I think that they must have lost all heart to clean 
up ; and for another they have a stupid idea that dirt 
is wholesome. 

Warsaw is the capital of Poland. It is not a very 
fine city. It has been too often taken and retaken 
by soldiers to have much beauty left. Many of the 
buildings are of wood. 

In one part of Poland there is the largest mine in 
the world. You have read about our coal mines in 
England, but the Polish mine of which I am going 
to tell you is a salt mine. You go down into the 
mine by steps cut in the salt rock, or here and there 
fy" wooden ones. Some of the salt is very bright and 
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beautiAil, and now and then the miners amuse them- 
selves by catting it into pretty shapes. Amongst 
other things, they have cut out a hall 100 feet long, 
which is used for dancing. It is lit by lights placed in 
candlesticks made of salt, which look just like glass. 
If you ever go to Poland by all means go and see 
the salt mine at Weileizka. Only it is such a dread- 
fully long hard name, I do not think that you will 
be able to pronounce it until you are grown up. 

SWEDEN AND NOEWAY. 

These are cold coimtries ; but boys would not dislike 
them, for there is such a quantity of good fishing 
and hunting. Cod, salmon, and other fish abound in 
the Norway lakes, and there is a great lot of 
game. Stockholm is the capital of Sweden ; Chris- 
tiana of Norway. Both countries are governed by 
one king, the King of Sweden ; but the Norwegians 
are allowed to settle a little about the laws of their 
own country. People travel in Norway in funny 
little carriages, only holding one person, and some- 
times a little boy as driver. Sledges are also much 
used. 

The food in Norway and Sweden is strange. A 
good deal of brandy and gin are drunk, not to make 
people tipsy, but to keep out the cold. If you went 
to an inn in Stockholm and ordered your dinner, 
you would most likely first have soup, and then raw 
herrings, turnips, radish, butter, different kinds of 
fish, and boiled beef. You would wash th:s mixture 
down with a glass of gin, and finish all up with a 
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stick of celery. Most likely thongli you would not 
stay long in the town, and would push on into the 
country parts, to get some hunting and fishing. 

Perhaps you would meet some queer stunted little 
men and women, not much bigger than English 
children. If you should, you may settle that they 
are Laplanders, or Lapps, as they, are called for 
short. I hope, besides the ugly human beings who 
live in Lapland, that you might see the beautiful 
four-footed animals of the country. I mean the 
reindeer. Perhaps you would have a ride in a sledge 
drawn by reindeer. 

Sweden and Norway are happy countries, where 
the people are not oppressed and kept down as in 
Poland. 

Principal totem. — Stockholm, Christiana. 

Government. — ^A king. 

Religion. — ^Lutheran Church, as in parts of Ger- 
many. 

DENMARK. 

English children ought to care about Denmark, 
because our Prince of Wales has married a Danish 
princess, and so, some day, there will be a Danish 
Queen of England. 

Denmark is a flat, and not very pretty, country. 
It consists, as you will see if you look at the map, 
of a long narrow peninsula, and of a number of 
islands. Copenhagen, a very fine city, is the capital. 
The streets are not wide, but they are regular, and 
contain fine buildings. Copenhagen is defended by a 
strong fortress (or citadel), said to be so strong that 
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it cannot be taken, and also by other smaller forts. 
The Danes understand how to fight, and do not give 
in while they have a leg to stand upon. 

Although Denmark is such a little country, its 
king is related to some of the chief rulers of Europe. 
His eldest daughter, as I have said, is our Princess 
of Wales; his second daughter is married to the 
eldest son of the Czar of Russia ; and one of his 
sons is King of Greece. So it is to be hoped that 
if the Danes have again to go to war, some of their 
strong relations will be able to help them. 

Capital. — Copenhagen. 

Oovernment, — A king. 

Religion. — ^Lutheran. 

GREECE. 

The first thing I have to say, is to beg you to 
observe that the name of this country is not spelt 
like bears' grease, or candle grease, so do not make 
any mistake if you ever have to write to a friend 
who lives there. It used to be one of the most 
famous countries in the world. 

When you are grown up, if you are as fond of read- 
ing as I hope you will be, and if you can get a history 
ol Greece, you will read of such wonderful conquerors, 
who fought at such fearful odds ; of such learned and 
clever men, who wrote books that are now the study of 
young Englishmen at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Greeks were also able to make the most beautiful 
statues. Those which are still to be seen^ are to this 
day the wonder of the world. Some are kept in 
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Home, and some are in the British Museum. I hope 
you all know what a statue is — a figure cut in stone or 
marble. Any of you who have ever been in London 
must have looked at one of Lord Nelson, on the top of 
the column in Trafalgar Square, where the Lions are ; 
and there are many more statues in London. One 
of the finest is of King Eichard the First, near the 
Houses of Parliament. But none of them can come 
up to those made by the Greek scidptors thousands 
of years ago. 

However, in Greece, clever writing and beautiful 
sculpture are now all over. The Greeks have even 
forgotten their own language, and are so penniless 
that they are always asking help from other countries 
to enable them to hold their own, and they cannot 
very easily get a foreign king to reign over them. 

They had a German, named Otho, but did not like 
him ; and changed him for a brother of our Princess 
of Wales, a Danish prince, who seems to have got 
on better. What still remains of their old greatness 
are the ruins of beautiful temples and other build- 
ings. You will remember that in the Acts of the 
Apostles we are told that St. Paul preached at 
Athens from Mars' Hill, because he had seen a 
temple to " the unknown God." Mars' Hill is there 
still, and the people are Christians now, but belong 
to the Greek Church. 

The people of Greece are chiefly merchants. They 
have no manufactures, very bad roads, and there 
are a great many robbers, so that travellers are not 
very safe. 

You will easily find Greece on the map. It is 
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bounded on the north by Turkey, with which it is 
continually quarrelling; as near neighbours are 
apt to do. On the west and south it is washed by 
the Mediterranean, and on the east by the j^gean 
Sea, or Archipelago. This last hard word, means a 
number of little islands, which, you will see, are 
dotted about. 

TURKEY. 

Jack Smith was a homeless, friendless boy, in 
London, who picked up a living anyhow, and slept 
on a door-step or under an arch. One day he was 
walking near the docks, where ships load and 
unload, when a captain called out to him (as he 
thought) " Boy, would you like to have a turkey ? " 
It blew hard,* and steam engines were making a 
noise; and he called out, *'I should think so!" 
wondering why he had such a good ojQFer. He had 
never tasted a turkey, but he had seen one in cook- 
shops, and how good it looked ! 

" Come along sharp," says the captain, " here's a 
boy I expected has cut and run, and we sail in ten 
minutes. You look a smart lad, able to clean a cabin 
and do odd jobs." Jack couldn't believe that he was 
not being chaffed; but the captain went on, " You've 
no traps I guess by your look to go and fetch ; so 
down with you, get a good wash, and I'll rig you 
out. Now remember, obedience is the word here ; 
I'm an easy-going man as long as I'm minded, but 
if not, look up there," and he pointed to the mast ; 
"you'll spend your time hoisted up there as a 
spread eagle, as sure as you're alive." 
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Jack saw that anyhow he had a berth offered him ; 
the weather was getting cold for sleeping on door- 
steps, so down he went, washed and dressed, and did 
not dare to ask for the turkey which he expected for 
dinner. Alas ! no turkey but some salt beef came up. 
He at last summoned courage to ask one of the sailors 
where the ship was going. " To Turkey,*' he said, 
"to fetch fruits — figs, plums, and raisins." Jack had 
never learnt any geography, and had no idea where 
Turkey was, or whether they would be a day or a 
month getting there. However he was in for it ; 
but was ashamed to own, that when the captain 
asked if he would go to Turkey, never having 
heard there was such a place, he imagined he must 
be invited to eat one. 

Well! away they went down the Thames, amongst 
crowds of ships, through the Straits of Dover, and 
by the white cliffs of England, along the English 
Channel, into the Atlantic Ocean ; they had a good 
toss in the Bay of Biscay, where Jack was too sick 
to be frightened ; through the Straits of Gibralta, 
which, to his astonishment, he found belonged to 
England, — that, is the rock does, — from which Eng- 
land could fire away so as to beat off any visitors she 
did not like, — on through the Mediterranean Sea, 
till they reached Constantinople, the chief city. 

" What do you call it ? '' said Jack ; " I never can 
remember such a long name.'' 

"Perhaps you will," says the captain, who was 
always fond of a joke, " when I tell you a riddle 
about it. Why is a man who is always changing his 
medicines like the capital city of Turkey ? Because 
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he 18 cohstant-to-no-pill. Now you will always re- 
member it, I am sure/' 

It looks beautiful till you get into its narrow dark 
streets, full of dirt and howling dogs ; men waddling 
about in long petticoats, looking as if they had never 
done a day's work in their lives ; no women of the 
better sort to be seen, and poor ones with their faces 
hidden as if they were ashamed of themselves. And 
no doubt they are, for the religion of Turkey tells them 
women have no souls. They are not Christians, but 
believe in a man called Mahomet, who told them he 
came from God, and they must do as he told them. 
He ordered them to pray five times a day, and their 
churches, which are called mosques, are always full 
of people; but their prayers seem chiefly to be 
" Allah is good ! None is good but Allah ! " over 
and over again 

Mahomet gives a Turk leave to have four wives ; 
but he shuts them up tight, and they do nothing but 
dress themselves, eat sweetmeats, drink coffee, and 
smoke. The Sultan, who is king, has 600 of these 
poor creatures. If any woman offends her husband, 
she is put into a sack, and tumbled into the Bosphorus 
(find it on the map), and no more is heard of her. 
The sultan can order off anybody's head without 
judge or jury ; and often it has happened that the 
princes, and even the Sultan himself is killed, no one 
knows exactly how or why. 

Jack began to think that London streets and a door- 
step for a bed was a better place to live in than 
this queer country. But he went there four years ago. 
Since then, the Sultan has been to London, and other 

Q 
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parts of Europe, and has got ashamed of the idleness 
and ignorance of his people, and ever since, he has been 
trying to make Turkey more like Christian countries. 
Just now he has suddenly ordered every child in 
his kingdom to learn to read, write, and do sums. 
He is generally obeyed ; but whether he is clever 
enough to force all the idle, stupid, tiresome boys in 
Turkey to read, write, and cypher, I doubt. I know 
our Queen could not do it here. If he can, perhaps 
Jack will see a wonderful improvement when he 
makes his next voyage. He begins to think that he 
is better off than if it hobd been a turkey to eat that 
the captain offered him. 

They brought back lots of raisins and currants for 
Christmas plum-puddings; and in case people eat 
too much of them, plenty of rhubarb — not the stalks 
that make tarts, but the red powder that your mother 
gives you for a sick headache. 

Turkey is a country that does not coimt for much. 
Indeed, some years, ago, Russia proposed to divide it 
amongst two or three other kingdoms ; but English 
people don't like to see the weak bullied, and told 
Russia to keep her distance ; and when she would 
not, the French and we made her — for Turkey could 
not help herself. 

But now that the Sultan has found out that keep- 
ing his people in ignorance does not answer, perhaps 
they will bestir themselves. One hopes they will 
not go on being Mahometans when they know 
more about Christian countries, and that alone would 
set free the poor women. If one of you boys, or girls 
either, know how much you owe to mothers and 
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sisters, or what roughs you would probably become, 
if you looked upon them as dolls, to be shut up and 
never seen nor heard, instead of being as they now 
are, the comfort of your lives whenever you are sick 
or in trouble. 

ASIA. 

The large continent of Asia contains half the 
inhabitants of the globe. The most northern part is 
Siberia, a dreadfully, cold icy country, to which, as 
I told you, the Czar of Russia sends his convicts, 
instead of keeping them in prison. And in Siberia 
the poor creatures generally die. Towards the middle 
of Asia you will find China, the place from which all 
the best china teacups used to come. The Chinese 
are a queer set of people, and speak a most curious 
language, very difficult to learn. I read some verses 
making fun of it, of which I will repeat two lines : 

** Go home and tell your mother 
I don't believe you Chinamen 
Can understand each other." 

The Chinese hate strangers coming into their 
coimtry ; so we cannot teach them our ways. We 
get almost all our tea from thence, as well as a great 
deal of silk. China is called the "Flowery Land," 
and our China roses and dahlias came first from 
thence, besides Chinese primroses and camellias. 

The Chinese have a big wall, which they built to 
keep strangers out ; it is 1,500 miles long. 

You girls should be thankful that you were not 
born in China ; for there, little girls' feet are bound 
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up to prevent their growing ; in fact, they are 
cripples. A Chinese lady's shoe is about big enough 
for an English child of three years old. 

Japan consists of some islands to the east of China. 
The Japanese used to kill every stranger who set 
foot on their land ; but they have behaved better of 
late, and are willing to trade with us, and let us 
have Japanese silks, and fans, and what is called 
Japan-work — those odd gold figures on a black 
ground that you see on tea-trays. 

In the south of Asia is the great big country of 
India, which belongs to the English. But you can 
read plenty about it in the Sixth Standard. 

The most interesting country in Asia is Palestine, 
or the Holy Land. There is the city of Jerusalem, 
but not the one of which you read in the Bible. 
The present one was built upon its ruins. 

There are the mountains of Lebanon, and Mount 
Carmel, and Mount Hermon, and the Moimt of 
Olives, to the east of Jerusalem. The river Jordan 
runs through the Sea of Galilee, on to the Dead Sea. 

The waters of the Dead Sea have a most horrible 
taste. 

It seems strange that this country, where Chris- 
tianity was first taught, should not belong to 
Christians ; but the people, like the Turks, believe 
in the false teaching of a man named Mahomet, who 
died many years ago. 

The Jews expect to return there and possess the 
place at some future time; now they like to go 
there to die. To the east of the Red Sea is a 
country called Arabia. It is, in many parts, a sandy 
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desert, that can only be crossed on camels. The 
mountains of Sinai and Horeb, of which we read in 
the Bible, are there. From Arabia we get the best 
coffee in the world ; gum, frankincense, myrrh, and 
fruits of various kinds. Arabian horses are con- 
sidered first-rate. The country is inhabited chiefly 
by wandering tribes of Arabs. About it, as well as 
about India, you can read in the Sixth Standard. 



AFRICA. 

Africa is boimded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the east by the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. 
Africa, owing to the new canal, is now an island. 
It is the most barbarous and the least known of 
the continents. The climate is so very unhealthy, 
that many travellers have died when they were 
trying to find out something of the middle, or 
interior as it is called, of the continent. Lately, 
however, some discoveries have been made of snowy 
mountains and immense lakes, and you can hardly 
read more amusing books than the accounts given 
by some travellers of their adventures. Some 
people have gone to Africa to hunt, and have 
brought back wonderful accounts of the strange 
beasts they have seen. There are very large 
monkeys, called gorillas, which are dreadfully like 
human beings. Some people go to Africa to shoot 
lions; but, in fact, there are plenty of wild beasts 
there of all sorts. The beasts have hitherto had it 
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pretty much all their own way ; and the people are 
not very much better than the beasts. 

The negroes in Africa hunt each other for the pur- 
pose of selling those caught as slaves. But there 
have been other and better travellers than those who 
went to shoot and to hunt — ^missionaries, who have 
left their comfortable homes, and risked their lives 
to try to civiKse the poor savages, and to make 
Christians of them. Numbers of good men have 
died in the attempt, but in some parts of Africa 
they have succeeded. In the Sixth Standard you 
will read more about their labours. 

There are few roads or rivers in Africa by which 
to travel. People go in caravans — not exactly like 
those that are to be seen at our wild-beast shows, but 
of that sort. The Niger is the chief river. Once 
we sent a steam-boat on its waters, hoping we might 
find some place on the banks where English farm- 
ing might be tried. But nearly every man on board 
died of fever. 

In the north of Africa is Algeria, a country be- 
longing to France. 

The country through which the River Nile flows, 
called Egypt, is the most interesting part of Africa, 
and many English people go to see it. It is the 
country described in the Bible as the land of the 
Pharaohs. There you would see the great Pyramids 
— enormous piles, built, it is supposed, by the kings 
of Egypt for their tombs. In Egypt are many other 
magnificent ruins of ancient cities. 

In the south of Africa is the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the climate agrees well with English people. 
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The natives are Hottentots and CaflTres. The former 
are an inoffensive race ; but the latter are warlike. 

Natal is another place to which English emigrate. 

From Africa we get rice, cotton, maize, wheat, 
sugar, and tobacco. The wheat comes chiefly from 
Egypt. 

In one part of Africa there is a dreadful king, 
who makes the women of his country fight, and, for 
no reason at all, has thousands of his countrymen 
killed at once, calling it " his custom," They have 
not offended him in any way, but he thinks it will 
please his gods. 

The natives of Africa are not all heathens. In 
some parts a sort of Christianity is believed. 



About the large New World of America I shall 
say nothing, because you will find the part with 
which English have to do described in the Sixth 
Standard. Our only possession in South America is 
a part of Guiana, of which Georgetown is the capital. 

The continent is inhabited by many different races, 
and a large portion of the land is uncultivated. 

In Peru (capital, Lima), are large mines of gold, 
silver, and quartzose. 
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